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Tue Persian language is rich, melodious, and elegant ; 
it has been spoken for many ages by the greatest princes 
in the politest courts of Asia; and a number of admirable 
works have been written in it by historians, philosophers, 
and poets, who found it capable of expressing with equal 
advantage the most beautiful and the most elevated 
sentiments. 

It must seem strange, therefore, that the study of this 
language should be so little cultivated at a time when a 
taste for general and diffusive learning seems universally 
to prevail; and that the fine productions of a celebrated 
nation should remain in manuscript upon the shelves of 
our public libraries, without a single admirer who might 
open their treasures to his countrymen, and display their 


beauties to the light; but if we consider the subject with a 
a 
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proper attention, we shall discover a variety of causes 
which have concurred to obstruct the progress of Eastern 
literature. 

Some men never heard of the Asiatic writings, and others 
will not be convinced that there is any thing valuable in 
them; some pretend to be busy, and others are really idle; 
some detest the Persians, because they believe in Mahomed, 
and others despise their language, because they. do not 
understand it: we all love to excuse, or to conceal, our 
ignorance, and are seldom willing to allow any excellence 
beyond the limits of our own attainments: like the savages, 
who thought that the sun rose and set for them alone, and 
could not imagine that the waves, which surrounded their 
island, left coral and pearls upon any other shore. 

Another obvious reason for the neglect of the Persian 
language is the great scarcity of books, which are necessary 
to be read before it can be perfectly learned, the greater 
part of them are preserved in the different museums and 
libraries of Europe, where they are shewn more as objects 
of curiosity than as sources of information; and are ad- 
mired, like the characters on a Chinese screen, more for 


their gay colours than for their meaning. 
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Thus, while the excellent writings of Greece and Rome 
are studied by every man of a liberal education, and diffuse 
a general refinement through our part of the world, the 
works of the Persians, a nation equally distinguished in 
ancient history, are either wholly unknown to us, or con- 
sidered as entirely destitute of taste and invention. 

But if this branch of literature has met with so many 
obstructions from the ignorant, it has, certainly, been 
checked in its progress by the learned themselves; most of 
whom have confined their study to the minute researches of 
verbal criticism; like men who discover a precious mine, 
but instead of searching for the rich ore, or for gems, amuse 
themselves with collecting smooth pebbles and pieces of 
crystal. Others mistook reading for learning, which ought 
to be carefully distinguished by every man of sense, ‘and 
were satisfied with running over a great number of manu- 
scripts in a superficial manner, without condescending to be 
stopped by their difficulty, or to dwell upon their beauty 
and elegance. The rest have left nothing more behind 
them than grammars and dictionaries; and though they 
deserve the praises due to unwearied pains and industry, 


yet they would, perhaps, have gained a more shining 
a2 
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reputation, ifthey had contributed to beautify and enlighten 
the vast temple of learning, instead of spending their lives 
in adorning only its porticos and avenues. 

There is nothing which has tended more to bring polite 
letters into discredit, than the total insensibility of commen- 
tators and critics to the beauties of the authors whom they 
profess to illustrate: few of them seem to have received 
the smallest pleasure from the most elegant compositions, 
unless they found some mistake of a transcriber to be cor- 
rected, or some established reading to be changed, some 
obscure expression to be explained, or some clear passage 
to be made obscure by their notes. 

It is a circumstance equally unfortunate that men of the 
most refined taste and the brightest parts are apt to look 
upon a close application to the study of languages as in- 
consistent with their spirit and genius: so that the state of 
letters seems to be divided into two classes, men of learn- 
ing who have no taste, and men of taste who have no 
learning. 

M. de Voltaire, who excels all writers of luis age and 
country in the elegance of his style, and the wonderful 


variety of his talents, acknowledges the beauty ofthe Persian 
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images and sentiments, and has versified a fine passage 
from Sadi, whom he compares to Petrarch: if that extra- 
ordinary man had added a knowledge of the Asiatic 
languages to his other acquisitions, we should by this time 
have seen the poems and histories of Persia in an European 
dress, and any ‘other recommendation of them would have 
been unnecessary. 

But there is yet another cause which has operated more 
strongly than any before mentioned towards preventing the 
rise of Oriental literature ; I mean the small encouragement 
which the princes and nobles of Europe have given to men 
of letters. It is an indisputable truth, that learning will 
always flourish most where the amplest rewards are pro- 
posed to the industry of the learned; and that the most 
shining periods in the annals of literature are the reigns of 
wise and liberal princes, who know that fine writers are the 
oracles of the world, from whose testimony every king; 
statesman, and hero must expect the censure or approbation 
of posterity. In the old states of Grecce the highest 
honours were given to poets, philosopliers, and orators ; 
and a single -city (as an eminent writer * observes) in the 
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‘memory of one man, produced more numerous and splendid 


monuments of human genius than most other nations have 
afforded in a course of ages. 

The liberality of the Ptolemies in Egypt drew a number 
of learned men and poets to their court, whose works re- 
main to the present age the models of taste and elegance; 
and the writers, whom Augustus protected, brought their 
compositions to a degree of perfection, which the language 
of mortals cannot surpass. Whilst all the nations of Europe 
were covered with the deepest shade of ignorance, the 
Califs in Asia encouraged the Mahomedans to improve 
their talents, and cultivate the fine arts; and even the 
Turkish Sultan, who drove the Greeks from Constantinople, 
was a patron of literary merit, and was himself an elegant 
poet. The illustrious family of Medici invited to Florence 
the learned men whom the Turks had driven from their 
country; and a general light succeeded to the gloom which 
ignorance and superstition had spread through the western 
world. Butthat light has not continued to shine with equal 
splendour; and though some slight efforts have been made 
to restore it, yet it seems to have been gradually decaying 


for the last century: it grows very faint in Italy ; it seems 
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wholly extinguished in France, and whatever sparks of it” - 
remain in other countries are confined to the closets of 
humble and modest men, and are not general enough to 
have their proper influence. 

The nobles of our days consider learning as a subor- 
dinate acquisition, which would not be consistent with the 
dignity of their fortunes, and should be left to those who 
toil in a lower sphere of life: but they do not reflect on 
the many advantages which the study of polite letters 
would give peculiarly to persons of eminent rank and high 
employments ; who, instead of relieving their fatigues by 
a series of unmanly pleasures, or useless diversions, might 
spend their leisure in improving their knowledge, and in 
conversing with the great statesmen, orators, and philoso- 
phers of antiquity. 

If learning in general has met with so little encourage- 
ment, still less can be expected for that branch of it, which 
lies so far removed from the common path, and which the 
greater part of mankind have hitherto considered as inca- 
pable of yielding either entertainment or instruction: if 
pains and want be the lot of a scholar, the life of an Orien- 


talist must certainly be attended with peculiar hardships. 
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Gentius, who published a beautiful Persian work called 
the Bed of Roses, with an useful but inelegant translation, 
lived obscurely in Holland, and died in misery. Hyde, 
who might have contributed greatly towards the progress 
of Eastern learning, formed a number of expensive projects 
with that view, but had not the support and assistance 
which they deserved and required. The labours of Meninski 
immortalized and ruined him : his Dictionary of the Asiatic 
languages is, perliaps, the most laborious compilation that 
was ever undertaken by any single man; but he complains 
in his preface that his patrimony was exhausted by the 
great expense of employing and supporting a number of 
writers and printers, and of raising a new press for the 
Oriental characters. M. d’Herbelot, indeed, received the 
most splendid reward of his industry. he was invited to 
Italy by Ferdinand H. Duke of Tuscany, who entertained 
him with that striking munificence which always distin- 
guished the race of the Medici: after the death of Ferdi- 
nand, the illustrious Colbert recalled him to Paris, where 
he enjoyed the fruits of his labour, and spent the remainder 
of his days in an honourable and easy retirement. But this 


is a rare example: the other princes of Europe have not 
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imitated the duke of Tuscany; and Christian VII. was 
reserved to be the protector of the Eastern Muses in the 
present age. 

Since the literature of Asia was so much neglected, and- 
the causes of that neglect were so various, we could not 
have expected that any slight power would rouze the nations 
of Europe from their inattention to it; and they would, 
perhaps, have persisted in despising it, if they had not been 
animated by the most powerful incentive that can influence 
the mind of man: interest was the magic wand which 
brought them all within one circle; interest was the charm 
which gave the languages of the East a real and solid im- 
portance. By one of those revolutions, which no human 
prudence could have foreseen, the Persian language found 
its way into India; that rich and celebrated empire, which, 
by the flourishing state of our commerce, has been the 
source of incredible wealth to the merchants of Europe. A 
variety of causes, which need not be mentioned here, gave 
the English nation a most extensive power in that kingdom: 
our India Company began to take under their protection 
the princes of the country, by whose protection they gained 


their first settlement; a number of important affairs were 
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to be transacted in peace and war between nations equally 
jealous of one another, who had not the common instru- 
ment of conveying their sentiments; the servants of the 
company reccived letters which they could not\read, and 
were ambitious of gaining titles of which they could not 
comprehend the meaning; it was found highly dangerous 
to cmploy the natives as interpreters, uponiwhoserfidelity 
they could not depend; and it was at last discovered, that 
they must apply themselves to the ‘study‘of the Persian 
language, in which all the letters’ from the Indian princes 
‘were written. A few men of parts and taste, who resided 
in Bengal, have since amused themselves with the literature 
of the East, and have spent their leisure in reading the 
poems and histories of Persia; but they found a reason in 
every page toregret their ignorance of the Arabic language, 
without which their knowledge must be very circumscribed 
and imperfect. The languages of Asia will-now, perhaps, 
be studied with uncommon ardour; they are known to be 
useful, and will soon be found instructive and entertaining ; 
the valuable manuscripts that enrich our public libraries 
will be in a few years elegantly printed; the manners and 


sentiments of the Eastern nations will be perfectly known; 
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and the limits of our knowledge will be no less extended 
than the bounds of our empire. 

Jt was with a view to facilitate the progress of this 
branch of literature, that I reduced to order the following 
instructions for the Persian language which I had collected 
several years ago; but I would not present my grammar 
to the public till I had considerably enlarged and improved 
it: I have, therefore; endeavoured to lay down the clearest 
and most accurate rules, which I have illustrated by select 
examples from the most elegant writers; I have carefully 
compared my work with every composition of the same 
nature that has fallen into my hands; and though on so 
general a subject I must have made several observations 
which are common to all, yet I Hatter myself that my own 
remarks, the disposition of the whole book, and the passages 
quoted in it, will sufficiently distinguish it as an original 
production. Though I am not conscious that there are 
any essential mistakes or omissions in it, yet [am sensible 
that it falls very short of perfection, which seerhs to with- 
draw itself from the pursuit of mortals, in proportion to 


their endeavours of attaining it; like the talisman in the 
Arabian tales, which a bird carried from tree to tree as 
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often as its pursuer approached it. But it has been my 
chief care to avoid all the harsh and affected terms of art 
which render most didactic works so tedious and un- 
pleasant, and which only perplex the learner, without giving 
him any real knowledge: I have even refrained from 
making any inquiries into general grammar, or from enter- 
ing into those subjects which have already been so elegantly 
discussed by the most judicious philosopher,* the most 
learned divine,+ and the most laborious scholar of the 
present age.t . | 

It was my first design to prefix to the grammar a history 
of the Persian language from the time of Xenophon to our 
days, and to have added a copious praxis of tales and 
poems extracted from the classical writers of Persia; but 
as those additions would have delayed the publication of 
the grammar, which was principally wanted, I thought it 
advisable to reserve them for a separate volume, which the 
public may expect in the course of the ensuing winter. I 
have made a large collection of materials for a general 
history of Asia, and for an account of the geography, phi- 


* See Hermes. + A short Introduction to English Grammar. 


+ The grammar prefixed to the Dictionary of the English Language. 
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losophy, and literature of the Eastern nations, all which I 
propose to arrange in order, if iny more solid and more im- 
portant studies will allow me any intervals of leisure.* 

I cannot forbear acknowledging in this place the signal 
marks af kindness and attention, which I fare received 
from many learned and noble persons; but General Carnac 
has obliged me the most sensibly of them, by supplying 
me with a valuable collection of Persian manuscripts on 
every branch of Eastern learning, from which many of the 
best examples i the following grammar are extracted. A 
very learned Professor + at Oxford has promoted my studies 
with that candour and benevolence which so eminently 
distinguish him; and many excellent men that are the 
principal ornaments of that University have conferred the 
highest favours on me, of which I shall ever retain a grateful 
sense: but I take a singular pleasure in confessing that I 
am indebted toa foreign nobleman ¢ for the little knowledge 
which I have happened to acquire of the Persian language; 
and that my zeal for the poetry and philology of the Asiatics 


' * Sce the History of the Persian Language a Description of Asia, and a 


Short Listory of Persia, published with my Life of Nader Shah in the year 1773. 
+ Dr. Hunt. t Baron Reviski. 
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was owing to his conversation, and to the agrecable cor- 
respondence with which he still honours me. 

Before I conclude this preface, it will be properto add a 
few remarks upon the method of learning the Persian lan- 
guage, and upon the advantages which the learner may 
expect from it. When the student can read the characters 
with fluency, and has learned the true pronunciation of 
every letter from the mouth of a native, let him peruse the 
grammar with attention, and commit to memory the regular 
inflexions of the nouns and verbs: he need not burden his 
mind with those that deviate from the common form, as 
they will be insensibly learned in a short course of reading. 
By this time he will find a dictionary necessary, and I 
hope he will believe me, when I assert from a long expe- 
rience, that, whoever possesses the admirable work of 
Meninski,” will have no occasion for any other dictionary 
of the Persian tongue. He may proceed by the help of this 
work to analyse the passages quoted in the grammar, and 
to examine in what manner they illustrate the rules; in 
the mean time he must not neglect to converse with his 


living instructor, and to Jearn from him the phrascs of 


» 


* This‘ was written before Richardsons’s Dictionary was published. 
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common discourse, and the names of visible objects, which 
he will soon imprint on his memory, if he will take the 
trouble to look for them in the dictionary: and here I must 
caution him against condemning a work as defective, 
because he cannot find in it every word which he_ hears ; 
for sounds in, general are caught imperfectly: by. the ear, 
and many wordsare spelt and pronounced very differently. 

The first book that I would recommend to him is the 
Gulistan, or Bed of oses, a work which is highly esteemed 
in the East, and of which there are several translations in 
the languages of Europe: the manuscripts. of this book are 
very common; and ,by: comparing them with the printed 
edition of Gentius, he will soon learn the beautiful flowing 
hand used in Persia, which consists of bold strokes and 
flourishes, and cannot be imitated’by our types. It will 
then be a proper time for him to read some short and easy 
chapter in this work, and to translate it into his native 
language with the utmost exactness; let him then lay aside 
the original, -and after a proper interval let him turn the 
sanie chapter, back into Persian by the assistance of the 
grammar and dictionary: let him afterwards compare his 


second translation with the original, and correct its faults 
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according to that model. This is the exercise so often re- 
commended by the old rhetoricians, by which a student 
will gradually acquire the style and manner of any author, 
whom he desires to imitate, and by which almost any 
language may be learned in six months with ease and 
pleasure. When he can express his sentiments in Persian 
with tolerable facility, I would advise him to read some 
elegant history or poem with an intelligent native, who 
will explain to him in common words the refined expressions 
that occur in reading, and will point out the beauties of 
learned allusions and local images. The most excellent 
book in the language is, in my opinion, the collection of 
tales and fables called Anver Soheili by Hussein Vaés, sur- 
named Cashefi, who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or 
Pilpay for his text, and has comprised all the wisdom of the 
Eastern nations, in fourteen beautiful chapters. At some 
leisure hour he may desire his Munshi or writer to trans- 
cribe a section from the Gulistan, or a fable of Cashefi, in 
the common broken hand used in India, which he will learn 
perfectly in a few days by comparing all its turns and con- 
tractions with the more regular hands of the Arabs and 


Persians: he must not be discouraged by the difficulty of 
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reading the Indian letters, for the characters are in reality 
the same with those in which our books are printed, and 
are only rendered difficult by the frequent omission of the 
diacritical points, and the want of regularity in the position 
of the words: but we all know that we are often at a loss to 
read letters which we receive in our native tongue; and 
it has been proved that a man who has a perfect knowledge 
of any language, may with a proper attention decypher a 
letter in that idiom, though it be written in characters 
which he has never seen before, and of which he has no 
alphabet. ; 

In short, I am persuaded that whoever will study the 
Persian language according to my plan, will in less than a 
year be able to translate and to answer any letter from an 
Indian prince, and to converse with the natives of India, 
not only with fluency, but with elegance. But if he desires” 
to distinguish himself as an eminent translator, and to un- 
derstand not only the general purport of a composition, but 
even the graces and ornaments of it, he must necessarily 
learn the Arabic tongue, whichis blended with the Persian 
in so singular a manuer, that one period often contains 


' Cc 
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both languages wholly distinct from each other in ex- 
pression and idiom, but perfectly united in sense and con- 
struction. [his must appear strange to an European 
reader; but he may form some idea of this uncommon 
mixture, when he is told that the two Asiatic languages are 
not always mixed like the words of Roman and Saxon origin 
in this period, ‘* The true law is right reason, conformable 
‘ to the nature of things, which calls us to duty by com- 
‘‘ manding, deters us from sin by forbidding ;*” but as we 
may suppose the Latin and English to be connected in the 
following sentence “ The true lex is recta ratio, confor- 
mable nature, which by commanding vocet ad oficium, by 
forbidding a fraude deterreat.” 

A. knowledge of these two languages will be attended 
with a variety of advantages to those who acquire it: thie 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, and Ethiopian tongues, are 
dialects of the Arabic, and bear as near a resemblance to 
it as the Ionic to the Attic Greek; the jargon of Indostan, 
very improperly called the language of the Moors, contains 


s0 great a number of Persian words, that I was able, with 


f 


* See Middleton’s Life of Cicero, vol. III. p. 351. 
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very little difficulty, to read the fables of Pilpai which are 
translated into that idiom; the Turkish contains ten Arabic 
or Persian words for one originally Scythian, by which it 
has been so refined that the modern kings of Persia were 
fond of speaking it in their courts: in short, there is scarce 
a country in Asia or Africa, from the source of the Nile to 
the wall of China, in which a man who understands Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish, may not travel with satisfaction, or 
transact the most important affuirs with advantage and 
security. 

As to the literature of Asia, it will not, perhaps, be 
essentially useful to the greater part of mankind, who have 
neither leisure nor inclination to cultivate so extensive a 
branch of learning; but the civil and natural history of 
such mighty empires as India, Persia, Arabia, and Tartary, 
cannot fail of delighting those who love to view the great 
picture of the universe, or to learn by what degrees the 
most obscure states have risen to glory, and the most flou- 
rishing kingdoms have sunk to decay; the philosopher 
will consider those works as highly valuable, by which he 
may trace the human mind in all its various appearances, 


from the rudest to the most cultivated state: and the man 
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of taste will undoubtedly be pleased to unlock the stores 
of native genius, and to gather the flowers of unrestrained 


and luxuriant fancy.* 


* Note to the Third Edition, 

My professional studies having wholly engaged my attention and induced me 
not only to abandon Oriental literature, but even to efface, as far as possible, the 
very traces of it from my memory, I committed the conduct and revisal of this 
edition of my grammar, and the composition of the index to Mr. Richardson, in 
whose skill I have a perfect confidence, and from whose application to the Eastern 


languages, I have hopes that the learned world will reap no small advantage. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Iy presenting this the sixth edition of Sir William Jones's 
inestimable Persian Grammar to the Public, the Editor 
thinks proper to apprize his readers of such improvements 
and alterations as he has found it expedient to make 
therein. 

The work has been carefully revised, and many errors, 
which had been accumulating with every former edition, 
have been attentively corrected. | 

Great improvement has been made in the printing and 
paper; and tt comes forth with an elegant new type, cul 
after the best examples of wriling in the Niskhi character, 
and of which no specimen has before been published. 

The Persian Title, with which the work was originally 
published, has been given in an imitation of the Taelik, 


instead of the old type. 
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Some examples in Prose, designed for the exercise of 
the student, have been added, printed in types of two sizes, 
both entirely new. 

The Editors of Richardson's Persian and Arabic 
Dictionary, (as will more fully appear from the notice 
subjoined to this work), having caused great alterations, 
wilh numerous additions and improvements, to be made in 
the new and more convenient form it is about to assume ; 
and being of opinion that this Grammar, as a necessary 
companion, should be made to correspond with it, the same 
mode of spelling the Persian words in Roman characters 
has herein been adopted, as is pursuing in the revision of 
that Dictionary; and which being upon a plan at once 
both regular and stinple, cannot, we think, but be of great 
use to beginners in particular, as an invariable guide to 
the pronunciation. The plan is developed in the body of 
this work in its proper place, the part which treals on 
the power of the letters. Al the time the learned author 
of this truly elegant and useful Grammar composed it, he 
does not seem to have formed that system of orthography 


of Asiatic words in Roman letlers which he afterwards 
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so ably explains in the opening of the first Volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, else but little occasion would have 
been found for the alterations it has been judged expedient 


to make. 


THE EDITOR. 
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‘Tue learner is supposed to be acquainted with the 
common terms of grammar, and to know tat the Per- 
sians write their characters from the right hand to the 
left. 

There are thirty-two Persian leiters. 
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FINALS. INITIALS and MEDIALS. 


Connected, Unconnected. Connected. Unconnected. 


2 —~ ~ 

alif \ ‘. \ bel a 
dé at JS a me Bb 

pe mt? Jen Gow 

te a) d+ 3 Tt 

sé gt “e 5 @as 

jim Jak = > 4 English 
ché or chim ti a > ch 

hé é c an =  hstrong~ 
khé _€ a = : = kh 

dal aN a. at - wt 

: i. za ; ; 

zal o s rane > 7 

He Se: 2 oe. 

ag ale > 2 

zhé ce ; 3. jg rench 
sin Oo oa 

shin Cc Cer a, om Si 

swad uF Lr aveN Oo, $§- 
zwad > oe ad. x 6|OU 

to b, ob \, \, t 
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IV. II. Il. ie 
FINALS. INITIALS and MEDIALS. 
Connected. Unconnected. Connected. Unconnected. 
ea ——, ntemenmmem 
ZO \s 4 \; b&b 
ain & S a | fo €or a guttural 
ghain & m x ¢£, gh guttural 
fe am ~ 5) Q a tC 
a rey vy > 
kaf a «3 Ji 2 s  k hard 
caf ~~ "=~ es Sa. Sor k 
y yy 
af aS of i; if g hard 
lam “ ? a \ Saal oil 
mim a m 
, ie r,, ‘ * rw ~ + t 

nun w . Ww : Non WO eel 
wasv .- ¥ 3 wi, u.y.w 
hé & 3 “ 4 8 »  h weak 
ya ao ae ce 
lam-alif 1 SY \ no la 


The second: and fourth columns of these letters from 
the right hand are used only when they are connected with 
_a preceding letter; as O4x<° Muhammad. Every letter 
should be connected with that which follows it, except these 


seven; \ alif, 3 dal, > zal, _y Té, 3) zé, 5 jé, and » waw, 
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which are never joined to the following letter, as will 
appear from the words Sy barg, a leaf, US ys)2 davam, @ 
dominion. . 

Though the perfect pronunciation of these letters can be 
learned only from the mouth of a Persian or an Indian, yet 
it will be proper to add a few observations upon the most 


remarkable of them. , 


o 


OF CONSONANTS. 


& 
, 


It will be needless to say much of the three first conso- 
nants > & since their sound is exactly the same as our 
_ 6, p, and ¢, in the words.bar, peer, and toc, which would 


> ‘ ;  , “ 
» be written in Persiah ,V and «). 
4 nin Peas ga oa 


This letter, which the Arabs pronounce somewhat like 
a th, has in Persian the same sound with a-cp ors, as 
J») Aba Lays, a proper name. It might, therefore, 
have been rejected from the Persian alphabet without any 
inconvenience; but it is useful in showing the origin of 
words, as it is seldom, or never, used in any that are not 


Arabic. The same may be observed of the following 
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letters, cP bk ace which rarely occur in 


words originally Persian. 


€ j and & ch 

{ “ ys 
The first of these letters answers to our soft g in gem, 
which a Persian would write o> oF to our j in jar_j\>: 
the second of them — sounds exactly like our ch in the 

4 a ° ‘ . . 
words cherry, cheek ; as Cys > Chirkas, Circassia. 
ce ) 

CT is a very strong aspirate, and may be expressed‘in our 
characters by h (with a dot under it to distinguish it. 


from 3), as ke hal, a condition. 


T kh 
q is formed in the throat (and produces that kind of 
inarticulate vibration which is made in preparing to ex- 
pectorate). The Germans have the sound, and express it 
by ch. The sound does not exist in English; and having 
no simple character for it, we use k/ as its substitute; as 
q\* khin, a lord. This is the word so variously and so 


erroneously written by the Europeans. The sovereign lord 
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of Tartary is neither the cham, as our travellers call him, 
nor the han, as Voltaire will have it, but the wie khan, 


with a guttural aspirate on the first letter. 


aya 


> answers exactly to our d in deer 25 


> 2 

This letter, which the Arabs pronounce somewhat like 
dh, has in Persian the sound of) z, and is often confounded 
with ‘its thus they write anal and B iti guzishtan, 
to pass: It is seldom used but in Arabick words; though 
it sometimes occurs in words purely Persian, as ple, 21 
Azarbijin, the province of Media, so called from ,9\ azar, 
an old word for fire, because the adorers of fire, if we 
believe the Asiatick historians, first built their temples 


in that province. 


») r 
_y and the three liquids (j ew are pronounced exactly 
like our 7,1, m,n; as alt dram, rest, “\ ldlah, a tulip, 


je mar, a serpent, a nin, bread. But yy before aw 
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has the sound of m, as dS gumbad, a tower, soc 


eambar, ambergris. 


y has the sound of our z, as_j\yaS¥ lalahzar, a@ bed of 
tulips. 


35 . 
This letter has the sound of our s in the word pleasure, 


treasure; and corresponds precisely with the soft g of the 
French in gens, or their j in jour. It may be expressed 


in our characters by j with two dots, as als jalah, dew. 


cm» s and C4 sh 

c» and C* are our s and sh, as sl foes salim shah, 

king Selim. 
vos Keibt bi 

These four letters are pronounced by the Arabs in a 
manner peculiar to themselves; but in Persian they are 
confounded with other letters. (jo differs little from Cy 
as_yduo saddar, the name of a Persian book; and > has 
nearly the same sound with cy as pac eatr, essence; a word 


often used in English, since our connexion with India, to 
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clenote the precious perfume called otter of roses. The word 
is Arabic, as the letters ¢ and 4 sufficiently prove. 
and & differ very little from +; as gol Nazami, the 
name of a pock; ~os Khazar, the name of a as in 


the Eastern romances. 


fe and & gh 

These two letters are extremely harsh in the pronun- 
ciation of the Arabs. The sound of ¢, says Meninski, est 
vox vitult matrem vocantis (It is considered as a conso- 
nant, and occasions any vowel, with which it is connected, 
to be pronounced as if from the chest; but as no letters 
can convey an idea of its force, in imitation of Mininski, 
we have used the Arabic form in combination with the 
Roman and Italic characters), as in the word — earab, 


the Arabians; (ae eayn, a fountain. As to ¢ it is pro- 


nounced something like our hard gh in the word ghost, as 
aXe ghulam, a boy, a servant (The true sound of ¢ is 


that which is produced in gargling). 


Gs fT 
ws has the sound of fin fall, as Se fal, an omen. 
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(3 k and oS k 
cj isanother harsh Arabic letter, but in Persian it is 
often confounded with uf, which has the sound of our f, 
as uso os Karman, the province of Carmania; ws\3 Kal, 


a fabulous mountain tn the Oriental tales. 


iS g 

When & has a small stroke over its upper member, or 
three points above it, the Persians give it the sound of g 
in the word gay, as tml gulistan, a bed of roses; but 
these marks are very seldom written in the Persian manu- 
scripts; so that the distinction between of k and sf g 
can be learned only by use: thus they often write 
OS rose water, and pronounce it gulab (The letter g, 


without any mark, is its natural representative). 


See the remark on , These letters are the liquids 


Lon. 


sh 
8 is a slight aspiration, as in he bahar, the spring, 
2 Harat, a city in the province of Corasan, which the 


G 
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Greeks call Aria. At the end ofa Persian word it gene- 
rally serves only to shew that it terminates in a vowel, as 
«keh, which has the same pronunciation as the Italian 
che, what. (It may in European characters be represented 
-by h with two dots to distinguish it from ch. Observe 
that when this character has two dots over it thus 3 it is 


pronounced as t). 


ee MW ELS. 

The vowels are \ a, 94, CS i, as in the words es 
khan, a lord, \y5h ora, to him, oy) nid, also, where they 
are all long; but the short vowels are expressed by small 
marks, two of which are placed above the letter, and one 


o ao t 
below it, as G ba,  bé or bi, © bo or bi; thus, 


be Jo aN ae Shays SA 


Agar an turki Shirazi badast arad dili mara 


Bakhali hinduyash bakhsham Samarkand wa Bokharara. 
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(Nolte. \ alif, at the beginning of a word, not being 
distinguished by the mark mad over it, thus f, is not only 
always short, but. occasionally pronounced as the short 
vowels i, i, u. In the middle or at the end of a word it is 
eencrally long by position, though it have no mark over it.) | 

‘The, mark * placed above a consonant shows that the 
syllable ends with it, as S38 veo Sa-mar-kan-di, a@ na-— 
tive of Samarcand; the first of’ which syllables is short, 
the second and third long by position, and the last long 
by nature: but this belongs to the prosody. These short - 
vowels are very seldom written in the Persian books; and 
the other orthographical .marks are likewise usually sup- 
pressed, except Medda.~, Hamza :, and Teshdid ~. 

Medda above an S gives it a broad and long sound (like 
two alifs), as gy) an, thal; Hamza (withthe mark of 
short 1 expressed or understood, and placed at the foot of 
the letter) supplies the place of © in words that end in 4; 
it therefore sometimes represents the article, as steels 
namahi, a book, or denotes the former of two substantives, 
as Sie asl nafahi mushk, a bag of musk; or, lastly, 
it occasionally marks the second person singular in the 


c 2 
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compound preterite of a verb, as .8\> dadahi, which 
would regularly be ¢S\sd\3, thou hast given. Tashdid 
shews a consonant to be doubled, as 50 turrah, a lock of 
hair. 

The omission of the short vowels will at first perplex 
the student ; since many words, that are compounded of 
the -same letters, haye different senses, according to the 
"difference of the vowels omitted: but until he has learned 
the exact pronunciation of every word from a native, he « 
may give every short vowel a kind of obscure sound very 
common in English, as in the words sun, bird, mother, 
which a Mahometan would write without any vowel, sv, 
brd, mthr; thus the Persian word o& bd may be pro- 
nounced like our bud (This short obscure sound in the 
words sun, bird, &c. is the exact power which those who 
speak the Persian language in India give to the short 
vowel called Fatah, and which it is convenient to repre- 
sent bya. In this edition the short vowels are represented 
by a for ~, i and sometimes e for - , and wu and occasionally 


# 


o for ’ ; and the long vowels are distinguished from the 
short by the prosodial mark of a long syllable, thus 4, i, é, 


5, a.) 
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Waw 4 and Ya © are often used as consonants, like our 

wand y; thus, wis Wan, a town in Armenia ; wls> jawan, 
juvenis, giovane, young; Gye Yaman, that province of 
Arabia which we call the happy; lok Khudayar, a 
proper name, signifying the friend of God. 4 before 
\ often loses its sound, as gj\s% kh’an, a table, (5, when 
considered as a consonant, has a sound somewhat between 
wandy.) , it 

I would not advise the learner to study the parts of 

speech until he can read the Persian characters with tole- 


rable fluency; which he will soon be able to do, if he 


will spend a few hours'in writing a page or two of Persian * 


A 


in English letters (following the system of orthography... 


used in the following example), and restoring them after a 
short interval to their proper characters by the help of 
the alphabet. I shall close this section witha piece of 
Persian poetry written both in the Asiatick and European 
characters: it is an ode by the poet Hafiz, the first 
couplet of which has been already quoted; and a trans- 


lation of it shall be inserted in its proper place. 
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Cail, (Aly¥Cs> > Sal is gle so 
\ " is AZ ie a Ay 
Badeh saki may-i baki keh dar jannat nakh’ahi yaft, 


Kanar-i ab-i ruknabad wa gulgasht-i musallara. 


ytd pete a pet ey hd) red (bed 
Vase led BS: “S 3531 yo OID! hee 
Faghan kin luliyan-i shokh-i shiringar-i shahrashub 


Chunan burdand sabr az dil keh turkin kh’an-i yaghmira. 


Cendant sly Slee bo asl ce 
\ ° ° “a ‘y 
Why Sy) Cle ap ba, JR, ES), Ob 
Za eishk-i natamam-i ma jamal-i yar-i mustaghnist 


3a ab wa rang, wa khal wa khatt cheh hajat royi zébara. 


: 7 Shi cs 
ph css 2 eve 9) Gna 
3 ad oy i é ; a 
Hadis az mutrib wa may go wa raz-i dahar kamtar jo 


Keh kas nak’shad wa nak’shayad ba hikmat in mugammara. 


: P - os ° “RA <i 
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Man az an husn-i rozafzun keh Yusuf dasht danistam 


' Keh gishk az pardah-i gismat berun arad Zulikhara. 


OND podaog? le jy) Se oS ty Cerne 
Vinge cones 
Nasihat goshi kun jana keh az jan dostitar darand 


Jawandan-1 earica une pand-i pir-1 danara. 


HES a | eSlic earaiee 
Va Je) ed Oren eb oye 
Bee gufti wa khursandam’ eatak allah neko gufti 
Jawab-i -i tale -i mizébad lab-1 lagl-i -i shakarkh’ara. 


ile oly ted : Fhe sy HT Sse 
Vb ate Ns osledl Ss rae ye aS 
Ghazal gufti wa durr sufti biya wa khush bakh’an hahz 


Keh bar nazm-i to afshanad falak gikdi suriyara. 


/ 
In this specimen of Persian writing the learner will 
observe a few combinations of letters, which he must.by 
no means forget; as ¥ lamalif, compounded of J) J and 


‘ a, in the word ‘ows musalla: but the most difficult 
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combinations are formed with —-— 1. + which have the 
— < <_g- 
singular property of causing all the preceding letters to 
rise above the line, as yi bokhara, = nakhchir, 
as taslith. The letters that precede « m are also 
sometimes raised (Nolte. It would greatly facilitate the 
art of printing with Arabic types if we were to introduce a 
method of joining all the letters on the same line; and 
which might be done without occasioning the least incon- 
venience to the reader. According to this idea we might 
print the three words, here given ds an example, in this 
manner We — oe It appears to have been the 
ancient practice of the Arabs themselves). 

The Arabic characters, like those of the Europeans, 
are written in a variety of different hands; but the most 
common of them are the , s~ Niskhi, the cles Taglik, 
or hanging, and the Foes Shakastah, or broken. Our 
books are printed in the Niskhi hand, and all Arabic 
manuscripts, as well as many Persian and Turkish histo- 
ries, are written in it; but the Persians write their poetical 
works in the Taglik, which answers to the most elegant 
of our Italic hands. As to the Shakastah, it is very 


irregular and inelegant, and is chiefly used as the cursive 
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hand for business and correspondence; but this hand, 
however difficult and barbarous, must be learned by all 
men of business in India, as the letters from the princes 
of the country are seldom written in any other manner. 
A specimen of these different forms of writing is engraved, 


and inserted at the end of this Grammar. 


OF NOUNS, 


AND FIRST OF GENDERS. 


The reader will soon perceive with pleasure a great 
resemblance between the Persian and English languages, in 
the facility and simplicity of their form and construction: 
the former, as well as the latter, has no difference of 
termination to mark the gender, either in substantives or 
adjectives: all inanimate things are neuter, and animals 
of different sexes either have different names, AS yom! pisar, 
a son, a boy, ‘reS kaniz, a girl, or are distinguished by 
the words nar, male, and 53\e madah, female ; as yt ye 
shiri nar, a lion, 3a\e Die shiri madah, a lioness. 


D 
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Sometimes, indeed, a word is made feminine, after the 
manner of the Arabians, by having & added to it,. as 
Geto. magshik, a friend, amicus, 434420 magshukah, a 
mistress, amica, as in this verse: 

Cmecl Abptnre 9 LIT 9 oe y 2 IT 
Flowers are in my bosom, wine in my hand; and my 
mistress yields to my desire. ” 
But in general, when the Persians adopt an Arabic noun 
of the feminine gender, they make it neuter, and change 
the final s into 3; thus d& x3 nigmat, a benefit, is written 
(42): and almost all the Persian nouns ending in, 


which are very numerous, are borrowed from the Arabs. 


OF CASES. 


The Persian substantives, like ours, have but one varia- 
tion of case, which is formed by adding the syllable \, to 
the nominative in both numbers; and answers often to 
the dative, but generally to the accusative case in other 
languages; as, 

Nominative, or pisar, a child: 

Dative and Acc. \yyae pisarra, to a child or the child. 
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When the accusative is used indefinitely, the syllable \, is 
omitted, as Wd JF gul chidan, to gather a flower, 
that is, any flower; but when the noun is definite or 
limited, that syllable is added to it, as dem IAF gulra 
chid, he gathered the flower, that is, the particular flower. 
There is no genitive case in Persian, but when two sub- 
stantives of different meanings come together, a kasra or 
short i (,) is added in réading to the former of them, ‘and 
the latter remains unaltered, as wid ESts the musk of 
Tartary, which must be read mushki Khotan. The same 
rule must be observéd before a: pronoun ‘posséssive; as 
wre? pisari man, my child: and before an adjective; 
as ESSONG ) Seats shamshiri tabnag, a bright scymitar. If 
the first words ends in \ or g the letter C is affixed to it; 
as Ll, pasha, a basha, ore slots pasha-i Musal, the 
basha of Mousel, aro miwaha, fruits, of Sl dar 
miwaha-i shirin, sweet fruits: if nouns ending in & come 
before other nouns or adjectives, the mark Hamza : is 
added to them, as ol ge shi Chashmahi haywan, ¢he 
fountain of li ife. | 

The other cases are expressed for the most part, as in 

D2 
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our language, by particles placed before the nominative, 
as, 

Vocative, pew GS) ay pisar, O child. 

Ablative, ce az pisar, from a child. 


The poets, indeed, often form a vocative case by adding 
\ to the nominative, as L3\ sakiya, O cup-bearer, al 
shaha, O king ; thus Sadi uses Wy bulbula as the vocative 
of ly bulbul, a nightingale. ; 


oS ped Oot be slg 8340 Ie 


Bring, O nightingale, the tidings of spring; leave all 


unpleasant news to the owl. 


In some old compositions the particle _»e mar is prefixed 
to the accusative case; as por? hip\_ye mar ora didam, 
I saw him; but this is either obsolete or inelegant, and is 
seldom used by the moderns. 

The reader, who has been used to the inflexions of 


European languages, will, perhaps, be pleased to see an 
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example of Persian nouns, as they answer to the cases in 


Latin: 
of 
JS gul, a rose, rosa. 

Singular. Plural. 

eo = ‘ L fo eee 
Nom. _\S arose, rosa. ds roses, rose. 

fo 4 
Gen. (\S of arose, rose. US of roses, rosarum. 
Dat. pS te @ rose, rose. UL to roses, Yrosis. 


\ MF the rose, rosam. aks the roses, rosas. 


ae so Shes ¢ JO rose, bro O rosa. Uses O roses, 6 rose. 
Poet. Ww 


Abl. 


JS3\ from a rose, rosa. LAs) from roses, rosis. 


ly bulbul, @ nightingale. 


Singular. 
Nom. and Gen. gee a nightingale. 
Dat. and Acc. Vi to a nightingale. 
Voc. Sa S\ (Poet. Wb) O nightingale. 
Abl. ee 3) from a nightingale. 
Plural. 


Nom. and Gen. why nightingales. 
Dat. and Acc. — \ SY to nightingales. 
Voc. ok ol O nightingales. 
Abl. olay 5) from nightingales. 
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SS ebay ove oS sh shy gl. 

Z s i 

SF whee 989 aay) geen U 


rly st Cealle JF Jey bile 
JF eb 2, ESE cSlad Sule 


Boy, bring the wine, _ for the season of the rose ap- 
proaches ;. let us again break our vows of repentance 
in-the midst of the roses. O Hafiz, thou desitest, like 
the nightingales, the presence of the rose: let thy very 
soul be a ransom for the earth where the keeper of the 


rose-garden walks! 


I shall in this manner quote a few Persian couplets, as 
examples of the principal rules in this grammar; such 
quotations will give some variety to a subject naturally 
barren and unpleasant; will serve as a specimen of the 
Oriental style; and will be more easily retained in the 


memory than rules delivered in mere prose. 
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OF THE ARTHCLE. 


Our article a is supplied in Persian by adding the letter 


C$ to a noun, which restrains it to the singular number ; 


as i guli, a sme ose 
clbesht of uss wef 
One morning I went into the garden to gather a rose, when 
on a sudden the voice of a nightingale struck my ear. 
Without this termination cy gul would ‘signify roses or 
flowers collectively, as | 
oS whed Sy ald ay 


Call for wine, and scatter flowers around. 


When a noun ends in & the idea of unity is expressed by 


the mark Hamza, as 54 chashmahi, a single fountain. 


OF NUMBERS. 


From the two examples in a preceding section it appears 
that the Persian plural is formed by adding |) or la to 
the singular: but these terminations are not, as in many 


languages, wholly arbitrary; on the contrary, they are 
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regulated with the utmost precision. The names of animals 


form their plural in I, as 


Of Zo - a 
Ss gure, awolf. WSS curgin, wolves. 
i. .¢ Z < 
Esty palang, a tyger. o\&Ly palangan, tygers. 


but words which signify things without life make their 
plurals by the addition of the syllable la, as 
Je bal, a wing.- ib balha, Wings. 
jel sahil, a shore. a sanilha,. shores. 
Both these plurals occur in the following elegant distich: 
RS o> los CI oD COP ut 
. Yale es eee Le Me als LF 
The night is dark; the fear of the waves oppress us, and 
the whirlpool is dreadful! How should those, who bear 


light burdens on the shores, know the misery of our 


situation ? 


There are, however, a few exceptions to these rules: 
the names of animals sometimes make their plurals in \s 
as well as in «\, as_y shutur, a camel, Lops shuturha 
and Q\fS shuturan, camels; and on the other side the 


names of things sometimes have plurals in 4), as 4d lab, 


a lip, ere aban lips. 
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Names of persons ending in \ or » form their plurals in 
civ, as UID dana, a learned man, wwbl> danayan, learned 
men; and those that end in 8 are made plural by changing 
the last letter into’ oS, as &=? bachah, an infant, we? 
bachagan, infants; and sometimes by adding ot as a Se 
parate syllable; thus, dent y8 farishtah, an. angel, Keats v8 
oN farishtah gan, angels. | 

If the name of a thing ends in 8, the final letter is ab- 
sorbed in the plural before the syllable a, as \& khanah, 
a house, ES khinaha, houses. 

In some modern Persian books, as the Life of Nader 
Shah and others, the plural often ends in &\ or in G\> 
if the singular has a final s. 

Sing. Pint. 
eS \ro nuwadzish, a favour. colerl,s nuwazishat, favours. 
dels kaleat, a castle. lasks kaleajat, castles. 

But these must be considered as barbarous, and are a proof 
that the late dreadful commotions, which have ruined the 
empire of the Persians, have begun to destroy even the 
beautiful’simplicity of their language. : 

~ Jt must not be omitted, that the Arabic substantives 
irequently have two sorts of plurals, one formed according 


E 
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to the analogy of the Persian nouns, and another after the 
irregular manner of the Arabians; as Uw eayb, @ vice, 
Lae taybha and cule cawayb, vices; axldkaleah, acastle, 
Yas kalenha and eis kilae, castles ; wl nayib, a-viceroy, 
plur. ly nawab, which our countrymen have mistaken 
forthe singular number, and say very improperly a nabob.” 
This is one argument out of a great number to prove the 
impossibility of learning the Persian language accurately 
without a'moderate knowledge of the Arabic; and if the 
learner will follow my advice, - he will peruse ‘with atten- 
tion the Arabic grammar of Erpenius+ before he attempts 
to translate a Persian manuscript. 


OF ADJECTIVES. 


The Persian adjectives admit of no variation, but in 


the degrees of comparison. The positive is made com- 


* It isno mistake. The plural is used in India asa respectful distinction. 

+ There are two fine editions of this grammar, the first published by the very 
learned Golius, and the second by the late Albert Schultens; both these Orientalists 
have added a number of Arabic odes and elegies, which they have explained in excel- 
lent notes: but thcse editions are scarce; and Meninski has inserted in his grammar 


the substance of Erpenius, with many new remarks. 
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parative by adding to it_,, and superlative by adding 
Wp as 
es khub, fair, so—> khubtar, facrer, ostes 
khubtarin, fairest. 


Our than after a comparative is éxpressed by the ae 


sition) ad, as 


x Stn 2 A 
The brightness - thy face is more Sein than the cheek 
of day; the blackness of thy locks is darker than the 
hue of night. 
iia fae Re as 
The moon is bright, but thy face is brighter than it; the 
cypress is graceful, but thy shape is more graceful than 


the cypress. 


An adjective is sometimes used substantively, and forms 
its plural like a noun, hes hakiman, the wise; if it be 
a compounded adjective, the syllables .,\ and \,, denoting 
the plural number and the oblique.case, are placed at the 

E 2 
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end of it, as 9 Fy) pari-ré, angel face; oblique Sy yS yp 
parirora; plural log Fy pay a p liguie viet 
pariroyanra; as 
ae an, pep Spo 98 
BSE Ty Sleep Gevloube dS jas 
The damsels with faces like angels are dejected at the 
sight of that chéck ; the nymphs with the fragrance 


Pressamme are filled with envy when they view those 


curls. 


OF PRONOUNS. 


The personal pronouns are these which follow ; 


-cyo man, J. 
Sing. «je man, L., fa Oblique, \ye mara, me. 
Plur. \ema, we (or \jbe mara, us (or 
wile mayan). Valle mayanra). 


= to, thou. 
Sing. 5) to, thou. ObI. \p tora, thee. 
Plur. 4s shuma, you or ye,* Vt shumara, you (or 
(or jes shumayan). \obhe shurnayanra). 


* (A shuma is used, as you in English, in the singular number, for 47. 
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| 0, he. 
Sing. | 0, he, she, orit. Obl. \,5) ora, him, her, or it. 
Plur. .jty\ éshan, they. V pleat éshanra, them. 
The poets often use oy lor las, as, 


SN Sicod 
I went, and bruised their helmets; I disfigured their 


beautiful faces. 


After a preposition »\ is often changed into Sy or » or 
CS,), as 


O59) Deo slot alo cya 
Fo) Cried Ot 9 Kenny \peey 


When the king of the world showed his face, the genera] 


kissed the ground, and advanced before him. Ferdust. 


Sometimes after the preposition Q in, the letter 5 is 
inserted to prevent the hiatus, as yo) badd for oh ba-6, to 
him; the same may be observed of «ley badan for BAC 
ba-an, ¢o that, «ody badin for ap to this.” 


* Jn the same manner, and from the same motives, the old Romans added a d to 


many words followed by a vowel; thus Horace, if we adopt the reading of Muretus, 


uses tébid for tib?, : 


Omne crede diem ¢7b¢d illuxisse supremum. 
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The possessives are the same with the personals, and are 
distinguished by being’ added to their substantives ; as 
Sing. Gy J> dili man, my heart. 
BO? dili'ts, thy heart. 
(<5 way or) 9\'_}> dili 6, _» his or her heart. 
Plur. le LS dilhai ma, — our hearts. 
Le cs\J> dilhai shuma, your hearts. 
Wee. 
okie! 6\)> dilhai éshan, their hearts. 
Beet js 
They are often expressed in the singular number by these 
final letters (with the short % pronounced before them), 
eam, & at, and (© ash, and after an \ or & by el am, 
col at, and Ct! ash: but after nouns ending in \ alif or 


_y Waw the letter © ya is inserted before the finals eo 


m5 as 
> dilam, my heart. 
eS dilat, thy heart. 
¢> dilash, his or her heart. 


a) stele jimahiam, my robe. 
co\ cls jamahi at, thy robe. 
CA\ cols jimahi ash, Ais or her robe. 


a? 
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aye moyam, ‘my hair. 
Ceo moyat, thy hair. 


Oxy, moyash, his.or'her hair. 
In poetry, and sometimes in prose, the oblique cases of the 
personal pronouns are also expressed by eH OS, as 
Ue 7 wa ree a : 
Joy be to Shiraz and its charms borders! O-‘heaven, 


Fas 
te 


preserve ié from- decay !° 


These oblique cases are joined to any word in the sentence 
which the poet finds convenient; thus in the ‘couplet just 
quoted the pronoun (4 if, is added to Ste53 so in the 
following distich, C the dative of 43 thou, is placed after 
ihe conjunction »& gar, tf. 
O95 Wee py 28 Sey Se oe 
Lee ey 9 Shy) Spt re EDL 
Tinge the sacred carpet with wine, if the master of the 
feast orders thee ; for he that travels i is not en ant of 


the ways and manners of banquet: -houses. | 


Our reciprocal pronouns own and self are expressed in 
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Persian by the following, words, which are applicable to all 


persons and sexes; as, a ~~ 
Nom. Sys 0r G33 Oblique, meee 
1 ee CAadeclgih OR tag leit Ase 
49 se JOR) Femme hy ations 
thus we may use Se 
dos yo myself. | | _ Le ourselves. 
d » thyself. ys LS yourselves. 


Sys | his or herself. a P| theirselves.* 


34% is also joined like the Latin tpse to every person of 


a verb, as 
Sing. Plur.. 
adel 23> Ipse ven. ejovel Sy ipst venimus. 
Sorel dd ipse venisti. oyorel 4 ipsi venistis. 
ol Sed Ipse vent. Sorel So psi venerunt. 


» J here use his self and their selves instead of the corrupted words himself and 
themselces ; in which usage Iam justified by the authority of Sidney, and of other 
writers in the reign of Elizabeth: sedf seems to have been originally a noun, and was, 
perhaps, a synonymous word for sou, according -to Locke’s definition of it: ‘‘ Self is 
** that conscious thinking thing, which is sensible or conscious of pleasure and pain, 
** capable of happiness and misery.”’ If this observation be just, the Arabs have 
exactly the same idiom, for their 2) sowd, answers precisely to our sedf, as 


va ae ce) ° : = 
dS hat Cety qo a boy threw hes se/f intoa river.” , 
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The word. 54s seems to be redundant in the follwing 
beautiful lines of Sadi, a ae 
CF ye Sal oT Ve Ca ae Cale 

Sy ped cs0l ap aS 93 
Dost thou know what the early nightingale said to me? 
‘© What sort of man art thou, that canst be ignorant of 


* Joye?” 


When 54 is used as a pronoun possessive, it answers 
to the Greek ToerEp@, and signifies my, thy, our, your, his 
or her, and their, according to the person and number of 
the principal verb in the sentence; as in this couplet of 
Hafiz, | 
I see no man, et among the ee or the populace, to 


whom I can trust the secret of my afflicted heart. 


The demonstrative pronouns are the following : 


owl in, this. 


Sing. cyl this. Oblique cases, —_\pu\ 
Plur. jbo these. Voto 
or Lens or Vel 
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wy! an, that. 


Sing. eal that. Oblique cases, Vp 4 
Plur. QUT those. ptt 
or LV or Vat 


When .wlin is prefixed to a noun, so as to form one 
word, it is frequently changed into a\ im, aS G-wt-el 
imshab, to-night ; 
tanatioal a)\> C3, am all sls 
oe} asl’ hs ool aS 
Heaven! how great is my happiness this night! for this 
night is my beloved come unexpectedly ! 
and ‘yy y«! imroz, to-day; 
day acl ey Or rey) 
ay yth al ably hole (52 aif 
This day is a day of mirth, and joy, and the feast of 
spring; this day my heart obtains its desires, and 
fortune is favourable. 
The words a and «)) ’;\ prefixed to pronouns personal, 
change them into possessives, and are read with a short 
vowel, .! ani to, or» oe az ini ta, i.e. thine, as 
oth gh pero ume ot plaaial 
O my moon of Canaan (O Joseph), the throne of Egypt is 


thine! 


w 
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The relatives and interrogatives are supplied by the 
invariable pronouns aS keh and & cheh, of which the 
former usually relates to persons, and the Jatter to things: 
in the oblique cases: of: these. pronouns. the final 5 is 


absorbed before the syllable \,, as 


Nom. eS who. Oblique, i whom. 
&» which. = which. 


SS ki and os chi are interrogatives, and’are very 
often joined to the verb Cl, as CunS whoris it? 
Seem what is it? Ne 

em Spy ese Ctpsle w! Gy - 
CS BIA ARS aki Cos 
O heaven! whose precious pearl, and whose inestimable 
jewel is that royal maid, with.a cheek liké the moon, 


and a forehead like Venus ? 


F oe 
ia mee ae 


alos kadam (properly which ?) is also an initérrogative 
pronoun, as 
Sg mt Ody y ES oy Sylgieerh 
el OS wry Co) iF Sl, 
We are fond of wine, wanton, dissolute, and with rolling 
eyes; but who is there in this city that has not the 


same vices ? 
F 2 


aor an ae 
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Our soever is expressed in Persian by )& har or.) 8 
haran prefixed to the relatives, as 
Sys and ASOl a whosoever. 
do yd and da5\ 8 whatsoever. 


OF VERBS. 


4 


The Persians have active and neuter verbs like other 
nations ; but:many of their. verbs have both an active and 
neuter sense, which can be determined only by the..con- 
struction. These verbs have properly but one conjugation, 
and but three changés of tense; the imperative, the aorist, 
and the preterite3. all, the other. tenses being formed by the 
help of the particles. ge mi and , + hami, or of the 
auxiliary verbs Crs hastan or hore budan, fo be, and 
Crawls kh’astan, to want, will or be willing. The passive 
voice is formed by adding the tenses of the verb substan- 
tive «yo shudan to the participle preterite of the active; 
WX Soules kh’andah shud, it was read: The inflexions of 
these auxiliaries must be here exhibited, and must be 
learned by heart, as they will be very useful in forming 


the compound tenses of the active verbs. 
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«>» budan, fo be. 
The present tense of this verb is irregular, but very 
easy, and must be carefully remembered, as it is the model 


for the variations of person in all tenses. 


Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 


Sing. Plur. 
a! am, J am. a ém, we are. 
CS\i, thou art. wléd, ye are. 
eel ast ie 1s: ol and, they are. 


This tense joined to nouns, pronouns, or adjectives, often 
coalesces with them, and loses the initial short \ alif; as 


with pronouns, 


Sing. Plur. 
det manam, égo sum. ese maim, nos sumus. 
cetyl yi, tues. owl shama-id, vos estis. 


sy! Gast, ille est. ocslasl shan and, ili sunt. 
With adjectives, 
ars shad am, Iam glad. eg shad ém, we are glad. 
USs\% shad i, thou artglad. d3d\% shad id, you are glad. 
wal shad ast, heis glad. 9 d\% shad and, they are glad. 
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The negatives are formed by prefixing & nah or vy na, 
as a) 4) Tam not, &c. but Cw.) a is commonly written 
nell INES, bere ts not, as 

Cned SNS Cptgese® aS ane a\, ery 

Coe Sil shee le AST ye et 
The path of love is a path to which there is no end, 
in which there is no remedy for lovers, but to give 


up their souls. Hafiz. 


Second Present from the defective Grim hastan, fo be. 


Sing. Plur. 
wns Tam. pe dun we are. 
gum thou art. Kpdand YOU are. 
nd He 15. Nand lhey are. 

Preterite. 
Sing. * rir. 
eae I ivas. a? 232 ve were, 
(530) thou wast. XID—) you were. 
Se) he was. 30) they were. 


Preteriie Imperfect. 


peafee Wee cs? aie 
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Compound Preterite. 
Sing. Plur. 
al 555) I have been. ow S20) we have been. 
CS) 834) or 23349 thou hast been. dw) 33a) you have been. 
Ce| 3593 he has been. | 8349 they have been. 


Preterpluperfect. 


pr 3392 I had been. erots 525) ve had been. 
(SX 334) thou had been. MAS 53a) you had been. 
> 559) he had been. Md 3352 they had been. 


Future. 


D9 ody Twill be,’ aye) aed we will be. 
ay) Pls thou will be. — 53 Kpd\gs you will be. 
de Xd\ed he will be. Do) Kudlsd Chey will be. 


Imperative. 


uty let us be. 
cab or 9) be thou. Kt be ye. 
db or SU let him be. hadls let them be. 
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Subjunctive, or Aorist. 


Sing. lit. 
> OF fs? I be. al OF" wai§? we be. 
cel or a) thou beest. Tet oF Oy you be. 
wb or dy he be. dat or eye) they be. 
Potential. 
cge2y Livould be. csetiw we would be. 


U$—) thou wouldst be. Siosde) you would be. 
CS) he would be. Ssd—) they would be. 


Future Subjunctive. 
~\ 33) L shall have been. ml 534) we shall have been. 
ae say thoushalthavebcen KX) Sda9 youshallhavebeen 
wl Soy he shall have been. S23 334) they shall have been 


Infinitive. 
Present, (5s) by contractign 343 to be. 
Preterite, Gyo 33) fo have been. 


Participles. 


Lily being. 55—) been. 


gyo shudan, to be, 


used in forming the Passive voice. 
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Indicative Present. 


Sing. Plur. 
a a 
er cs Tam. er (50 we are. 
Uy (oo thouart.  . Ny (60 YOu are. 
de> Ceo he is. Ned (oo they are. 
Preterite. 
oe * 
eons Iwas. ; arom we were. 
x» thou wast. KIND you were. 
XD he was. NX they were. 


Preterite Imperfect. 


Compound Preterite. 
a! 3x LT have been. 4\ Sd we have been. 
CS\ sb or +SX% thou hast been. dg) SX you have been. 
Cs) sa he has been. OS) sa they have been. 
Preterpluperfect. 
es? Sadao Thad been. wos? Sd we had been. 


CSd_) Sd thou hadst been. dj54) SO you had been. 
D3 Sd he had been. We Sd they had been. 


G 
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Future. 
Sing. lettre 
Sets oly Twill be. ets eedlys we will be. 
XS ANd thou wilt be XA Kdled you will be. 
XS aN. yen he will be. Ot Kdles they will be. 
Imperative. 
rae let us be. 
yy be thou. Ker be ye. 
d— let him be. Net let them be. 


Subjunctive, or Aorist. 


am I be. id we be. 
Sys thou beest. Keo you be. 
Sy he be. Ny they be. 
Infinitive. 
yo lo be. w29 Sd to have been. 
Participles. 


\yto being. fX» having been. 
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(Hows) gem kh’astan or Cy redlyd kh’alidan, to be willing. 


Aorist, 
used in forming the Compound Future of verbs. 
Sing. Plur. 
ly Twill. ely we will. 
cals thou wilt. Kadl ya you will. 
edly he will. dS they will. 


The other tenses are formed like those of the regular verbs. 


OF TENSES. 


It will here be useful to exhibit an analysis of all the 
tenses of a Persian verb, and to show in what manner they 
are deduced from the infinitive, which is properly consi- 
dered by the Oriental grammarians as the spring and foun- 
tain of all the moods and tenses, and which, therefore, is 
called in Arabic jose masdar or, the source. 

All regular infinitives end in Gyoy, as Qydwey rasidan, 
to arrive, wyd&0 nilidan, fo grieve, oy Qu 2 tarsidan, to 
fear. 

The third person of the preterite is formed by rejecting 
w from the infinitive, Ky he arrived, oS he grieved, 
nmw he feared. : 

G 2 
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: s ~e 
on) On sly (Se wlys Ly 
I said, is the zephyr breathing from the garden? or is a 


caravan of musk coming from Khote1? 


The letter prefixed to this tense is often redundant, 
as Canby dyad \yeercle he took the mantle, and departed. 

From the preterite is formed the imperfect tense by pre- 
fixing the particles cst OF Cad, AS Ame yee OF Xmwy ust 
he was arriving. 

In the third persons the imperfect tense is sometimes 
expressed by adding CS to the preterite, as Gath he 
was grieving, Exod they were grieving; this form is 
common in prose, as 
2 hs oy)! als shy) 9 Gide Sete bles ska 
They were immersed in pleasure and delight, and were 

constantly listening to-the melody of the lute, and of 


the cymbal. 


The same letter added to the first and third persons 
of the past tense, forms the potential mood, as pstaell je 
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might, could, should, or would grieve, ee we might, 
de. grieve; so Ferdusi in a love song, : 
steel pe Fy > Oe 
ste lel Ab 
If I could sleep one night on thy bosom, I should seem to 
touch the sky with my exalted head. 
And Hafiz, 
dy) one 2b do Chase 2 aS bio ui 
Eyres 5) ty F2yp 1 Soy Cte 
Those locks, each curl of which is worth a hundred musk- 
bags of China, would be sweet indeed if their scent 


proceeded from sweetness of temper. 


The participle preterite is formed from the infinitive by 
changing gy into 3, as Sdw, arrived, sx) sprinkled, 
from which participle and the auxiliary verbs 4). and 
yj are made several compound tenses, and the passive 
voice; as a) Sdnl) I have sprinkled, ox Sretly I had 
sprinkled, > Sry [shall have sprinkled, eo Soils 
Twas sprinkled. 

oll 32 pee ge CoS > Why le = 
elias gd frre 99 lo J> ra 
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We have given up all our souls to those two inchanting 
narcissuses (eyes), we have placed all our hearts on 


those two black hyacinths (locks of hair). 


The Persians are very fond of the participle preterite ; 
and it is very often used by their elegant writers to con- 
nect the members of a sentence, and to suspend the sense 
till the close of a long period: in poetry it sometimes is 
used like the third person preterite of a verb, as in this 
fine couplet: 

Sretogs Se yp OF s al> E553 
83, aT sl, Mapre loc 
The brightness of the cup and the goblet obscures the 
light of the moon; the cheeks of the young cup-bearers 
steal the splendour of the sun. | 
In the ode from which this couplet is taken every distich 


ends with the word 3D for >) he struck. 


In composition the infinitive is contracted by rejecting 
so, 2S ee wd \ ys T will be; so Hafiz, 
Ob Ada pled Sie Luo ab (2 
OS WIS Ole Hb Sy ple 
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The breath of the western gale will soon shed musk 
around; the old world will again be young. 


This short infinitive is likewise used after impersonal verbs, 
as 5 cho it ts possible to do; +S wh it is necessary to 
do; thus Hafiz, the Anacreon of Persia, 
Spode by 25) ey) yd ams 
lye Syst WW egh aT Cad Se 
It is impossible to attain the jewel of thy wishes by thy 
own endeavours; it is a vain imagination to think that 
it will come to thee without assistance. 
And the poet quoted in the history of Cazvini, 
Caskets 95 weld Sy, 
CtlT oh 5 19,5 st 
The life of man is a journal, in which he must write only 


good actions. 


The imperative is regularly formed by throwing away 
the termination «yd from the infinitive, as Cw, arrive 
thou, from GyXwy to arrive: the letter is often pre- 
fixed to the imperative, as ns say thou; Cp» fear thou; 


so Ferdusi in his noble satire against a king who had 
slighted him. 
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= rea ae 9 okt ae 

ort py cr Bi 3) Forney 
O king Mahmud, thou conqueror of regions, if thou 
fearest not-me, at least fear God! why hast thou in- 
flamed my wrathful temper? dost thou not dread my 


blood-dropping sword ? 


It must here be observed, that the negatives «3 nah and 
« na are changed in the imperative into &« mah and @ ma, 
aS Cwyee do nol ask; . 

CH yet so plirntS (dtc 252 
Cuyee oS uae CS y= yy 
I have felt the pain of love; ask not of whom; 1 have 


tasted the poison of absence; ask not from whom. 


Before verbs beginning with \ alif the letters (, ° and W 
are changed into ee cst and cs?s as before oN are used 
Be bring thou, ee do not bring; 
ae) ob | lk 90S 
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Boy, bring a cup of wine; bring a few more cups of 


pure wine. 


ciel Seam eal so dyleo Eod 9 

Vole ST relwe jee le cyl? )> 
Say, bring no tapers into our assembly, for this night the 
moon of my beloved’s cheek is at its full in our banquet ; 
sprinkle no perfume in our apartment, for to our minds 


the fragrance that constantly proceeds from thy locks is 


sufficiently pleasing. 


The contracted participle used in compound epithets is 
exactly the same with the imperative, as SI excite thou, 
8) Ce yates mirth-exciling, jy yh inflame thou, yy A 
world-inflaming, Géti-afroz, the name of a fairy in the 
Persian tales translated by Colonel Dow. 

The participles of the present tense are formed by add- 
ing «\, | or 805 to the imperative, as Ql», Loy and 
SOW arriving ; which last participle is often used for a 
noun of action, as sous a player. 


H 
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From the imperative also is formed the conjunctive tense 
or aorist by adding to it the usual personal termination, as 


from CS! come thou \ J may or will come. 
= ’ ‘os Y 


oh ge ley ite 3! egal 5. 
dole AY Nd le Lak gy 
When the sun of the wine shall rise from the east of the 
cup, a thousand tulips will spring from the garden of 
the cup-bearer’s cheek. 
By this affected, yet lively allegory, the poet only means 
that “* the cup-bearer will blush when he shall present the 


‘* wine to the guests.” 


For the most part this form of the Persian verb, which 
the grammarians properly call the aorist, or indefinite 
tense, answers to the potential mood of other languages, 
and is governed by conjunctions as in Latin and English: 
this will be seen more clearly in the following example 


taken from the life of Nader Shah; 
as ° ‘tae z an oe, 6 


poe SANG objlod aah VG aS poo > 
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Slane ca? dad] Cul shes Eléy] clive, smh 
oS Bon bo ganiro HF sto ye > Stes Vypdneddlen Sod 

ogra OU Obl all eat, in ne 
GEA a GIG SLs Glare 4 Hay 
Se enti 


It is evident to the discerning and intelligent part of 
mankind, that, whenever the affairs of the world are 
thrown into confusion, and fortune favours the desires 
of the unjust, the great Disposer of events, in the 
effusion of his endless mercy, selects some fortunate 
hero, whom he supports with his eternal favour; and 
whom he commands to heal with the balm of benevo- 
lence the wounds of the afflicted, and to sweeten the 
bitter draught of their misfortunes with the honey of 


justice. 


In which period the words 33, gardid, ows” kunad, 
Sil> x3 pardazad, and dye sazad, are the aorists of 
yoy dye gardidan, we kardan, CrS13 59 pardakhtan, 
and wits sikhtan, governed by the conjunction © 
that. 

H2 
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The present tense is formed by prefixing cs? OF get 
to the aorist, as lone I know, lowe thou knowest, 
Mou he knoweth: 


Bowe 5 ASTET Of wo ab A 
Sloe 5 Slog 3S glo Naty 


O gentle gale, pass by the place which thou knowest, and 
disclose the secrets of my heart which ¢hou knowest. 
shee ey SE Sb Cte on} 
Se NIT WF sci? 9p bd 
With that sweet hue which thou bearest on the rose of 
thy cheek, ¢hou drawest a line over the face of the 


garden-rose. 


The particles (go and , + are sometimes joined to the 
verb, and sometimes separated from it, according to the 


pleasure of the writer, as 


pre bie pot GAS CAS (sms 

DOF (oe ess 9 Qetred old 
Pursue thy pleasures eagerly, for while thou canst close 
thine eye, the autumn is approaching, and the fresh 


season 18 passing away. 
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The letter prefixed to the aorist restrains it to the 
future tense, as oy? IT will arrive; thus Nakshebi in 
his work called aol (dos or the Tales of a Parrot, 
Night 35, ; 

3S wl nae, o> (on 

Owe? Syd he pd ye Aye 

Coe Sa > aS yd 

SS. Sa Sse Ae 
O Nakshebi, a man who desires to enjoy his beloved must 
be active and diligent: whoever labours diligently in 


his affairs, will at last attain the object of his wishes. 


After having given this analysis of the Persian verb, it 
will be necessary to add a table of the moods and tenses as 


they answer to those of European languages. 


Verb Active, Gy) parsidan, fo ask. 


Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 


Sing. Plur. 
Pass Se Task. hort cs? We ask. 
cee ice® thou askest. Kw pd Cod You ash. 


Oey) he asks. . Dawe ye) C5 they ask. 
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Simple Preterite. 


Sing. Plur. 
poe “ y) T asked. ‘cma “y) We asked. 
CXm 2 thou askedst. KX yt you asked. 
om he asked. due 7 they asked. 


Compound Preterite. 


el Sm yo Ihaveasked.  .- a2) Srv yd We have asked. 
cm, Sohn pS 
OF dee (ee hast asked. d3\ 3p ys you have asked. 


Ce SO pp 
eee ee ne has asked. do\ Sd ” ye) they have asked. 


Preterite Imperfect. 
adom yd oot I was asking. ebony) cee we were asking. 
Fdmm v2 cst thou wastasking. se) cs? you were asking 


Xm ost < he wvas asking. Xv cs they y were asking 


Preterpluperfect. 


| i ) SO ys Thad asked. ed Sram yd WE had asked 
CE ds9 Sm yy hou hadst asked. M339) Sdpee y) YOU had asked 
Da) SQ ys he had asked. OIDs) Sram po b/eey hadasked 
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First Future. 


Sing. Plur. 
eer? I shall ask. eden ye? we Shall ask. 
Cur thou shalt ask. Oe ye) YOU shall ask. 
Ow yd he shall ask. daw yd they shall ask.” 


- Second Future. : 
we wdlyd Twill ask. One y) oily we will ask. 
Ome ye! alee thou will ask. Kn ys Xs you will ask. 
Ky) DNS he will ask. Kee yy Aadl yd they will ask. 


Impcrative. 
ed 7) let us ask. 
Crd OF Cm ye? ask thou. ee yd) ask you. 


dw ys! let him ask, ues 5) let them ask. 


Conjunctive or Aorist. 


ey? I may ask. pte y) ve may ask. 
cee? thou mayst ask. One ed you may ask. 
Ow yd he may ask. Kw yd they may ask. 
Potential. 


(gta ye! Imighi, &c. ask. Latin yd VE nught, &c. ask. 
rm x thou mightst ask. Srprouw you might ask. 


Crue he might ask.  ° CEI Ane pt they might ask. 


* This form is also commonly used for the imperative, as ee! let me ask, ke. 
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Compound Future. 

Sing. ol Sd T shall have asked. 
eel) Sdm 9 thou shalt have asked. 
oth Sx) he shall have askéll 

Plur. aly SX 2 we Shall have asked. 
XL SX you shall have asked. 
OL SX yd they shall have asked. 


Infinitive. 
Present, Wore) Lo ask, contracted Om 
Preterite, (35) 3&3 fo have asked. 


Participles. 
Present, es ~y) and Sd pS asking, who asks. 
Preterite, Sum yo asked or having asked. 


Passive Voice. 


Indicative Present. 


Sing. Sam (st Fm! I am asked. 
See cot Sw thou art asked. 
de> Cot SX yy he is asked. 
Plur. age C5? Sey) We are asked. 
Oe (ot Sw you are asked. 
eye Cs? See they are asked. 
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Preterite. 


eo Sram yl I was asked. 
SXm SXumw yd thou wast asked. 
eto Sued ye) he was asked. . : 
pions Sumy) WE Were asked. 
Odd Sm yt you were asked. 
Nodd SOyew ys they sere asked. 


Sing. 
Plur: 


Preterpluperfect. 
ey Sto Sew yd! I had been asked 
($D—) SO Sdmwy) thou hadst been asked 

Dd SX SX he had been asked. 
ws? SOO Sony) We had been asked. 
D992 SOA Spey) YOU had been asked. 
OID) SAL SX wy they had been asked. 


Sing. 


Phir. 


Aorist. 
Sing ae SO pe y) I may be asked. 
Sat Sdmw ys thou mayst be asked. 
dy SX he may be asked. 
Plur. ey SXumw yd We may be asked. 


Kp Sdn yp) YOU May be asked. 
Nyt Seem? yy they may be asked. 


I 
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Second Future. 

Sing. dX oly Sem ys I shall be asked. 
tee a lye Sx ys thou shalt be asked. 
du als Sew yo he shall be asked. 

Plur. oly Sdemw ye} WE shalt be asked. 

Od Kdlyd SX pt you shall be asked. 
Os Kadler Sd 23 they shall be asked. 


Infinitive. 
Present, Lyd Sdmw x3 Lo be asked.. 
Preterite, y9) 30 Sdue yy Lo have been asked. 


Negative verbs. are formed by prefixing & or (, to the 


affirmative in all the tenses, as 


Sing. wl cst Ido not know, nescio. 
clo ceé thou dost not know, nescis. f 
owls as he does. not know, _ nescit. 

Plur. a9 x we do.not know, nescimus. 

On) fe ee you do not know, nescitis. 


ees\9 ist they do not know, nesciunt. 
; ae eA e - 
ee) Coes, | as, eneen am‘ alos 
Whim Bee aban hoe NOE Core 
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I know not why the damsels, tall as cypresses, with black 


eyes, bright as the moon, have not the colour of 
love. Hafiz. 


OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 


In the ancient language of Persia there were very few 
or no uregularities: the imperative, which is often irre- 
gular in the modern Persian, was anciently formed from 
the infinitive by rejecting the termination «dy idan; 
for originally all infinitives ended in (45 dan, till the 
Arabs introduced their harsh consonants before that syl- 
lable, which obliged the Persians, who always affected a 
sweetness of pronunciation, to change the old termination 
of some verbs into vy tan, and by degrees the original 
infinitives grew quite obsolete; yet they still retain the 
ancient imperatives and the aorists which are formed from 
them. This little irregularity is the only anomalous part 
of the Persian language, which, nevertheless, far surpasses 
in simplicity all other languages, ancient or modern, of 
which I have any knowledge. This remark on the for- 
mation of the Persian imperatives from an obsolete verb, 


| 
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may be useful to those who are curious in ancient dialects; 
as it will enable them to trace out a considerable part of 
the old Persian language or Pehlevian yh which has 
the same relation to the modern (,> or Persic, as the 
Icelandic has to the Danish, or the Saxon to the Eng- 
lish; and which was, perhaps, spoken in the age of 
Xenophon. This is the language in which the works of 
Zeratusht or Zoroaster are preserved, and into which the 
fables of Bidpai or Pilpai were first translated from the 
Indian: but as we rejected the Saxon alphabet to admit 
the Roman; so the Persians, when they embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, adopted the characters in which the 
Alcoran was written, and incorporated into their language 
a multitude of Arabic words and phrases. 

The Persian verbs that form their imperatives, and 
consequently their aorists, from obsolete infinitives, may 
be distributed into the following classes: the old infinitives 
may be found by adding «jo idan to the imperatives, 
and the aorists by adding to them the personal termi- 


nations. 
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L 
Irregulars that form their imperatives by rejecting 
: qy? or a 

Infin. Imper. Aorist. 
cpal fo draw a sabre al - ea! 
5) to sow together 3h SI) 
Boi to rebuke 5) ssi 
cp stl to embrace ersel : eye! 
pypcec\ to cit ee — 
Wes! fo speak idly _yleil a yvisl 
wwleal to sprinkle | geal os. 
w2ytal to press pel “ » potas 

wok a z 
yee ji throw down ee) al 
ws to fill oot est 
oer to bring oa and | ass! and asl 
ups to tinge, to weave us eels 
wy to bear s ey 
ws9 2 lo feed, cherish oye SS, 
wr yey fo wither yey eth 
wy 29 to be » ex 


Wools to read he wld 


for 


for 
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Infin. 


yy to eat 
wool, lo drive 


cpa, fo bur 


Imper. 


Wop to resign, give in charge ot 


wpe to shave 
Bos lo comb 
ees lo cleave 


ee to hunt 


wrye to number 


yrs lo hear 


wy Me to slumber 


Crpnt lo freeze 

oo 

aie * lopress 
_. plo throw 

Ya 

oe >)\,F to perform 


wrIpeS to strow, spread 


ees to kill 
oe Pa 
Crees to scaller 


and hee 


and , 


‘Ey 3 © 1. 1 t 3 A 


\ 


L 


<2 


Aorist. 
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Infin. Imper. 


cod to move ee 

woxle to remain we 

es to frx ee 

= al } to lay down Cad 
and Eped 


Il. 


Irregulars that change 4 into CI. 


wees to try | Let 
eral to rest vs OSkial 
oe) CS\;,a\ 
a ; to increase a : 
OF Gyrs'y2 or O$|;,3 
wool to defile SST 
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Aorist. 


pail 
He 
we 
or ocl3 
etl 


The participle of this verb, used in compound 


adjectives is, >,)1, as 3)! Gly sleepy, drowned 


in Sleep. 

wy 29M) fo besmear Sool 
wrsh to strain sity 

wy 96d lo measure Slaw 
W292) fo polish cs\35 

(dow LO praise Shin 
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Infin. Imper. Aorist. 
su to stroke Chien oo 
wy oa to command Sle oy zie 0 y5 
wos fo show eA acl 
oe 2 open SLES mes 
and (yds , 
Hl, 
_ Irregulars that change © into G or ». . 
7. } to dare ey eel 
CU Lo inflame Oo Tee ad 
ctly,> to understand Ctl ,d ly? 
(pw to bore Ser ake’ 
This imperative is very anomalous. 
Tae lo hasten Clee fc eit 
ies to blossom ree. a oe . 
cpsysyt to deceive Ley ew 
ert S to smite as - 1 »S 
EPdd to lie hid Crd? : = 
I have never met with this strange imperative. 
ct fo find Lal | ro 


rey to go ae. ey 


Bao hoot Aan 
Infin. 
. OS lo dig 
es lo say 


Nk 


(yrRindds lo hear 


Irregulars that change é into}, Cr into Cs 


ess il to exalt 
cpds yi lo inflame 
cpdyol to learn 
ou lo Re 


ee» 


cpalool lo throw 
ere gosl to, gan 
ae) to excile 
opel lo hang 
Crd Lo play 
? sgpdloy3 to finish 
ae ds to bewa re 
» > Ups tovboil 
' ope? fo sift | 
eet to take captive 
gpk tolwist 
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Imper. Aorist. 
J ass 
cs ays 
and EK 
pe ao 
IV. 
Ny ashy 
ay yy 
byl eye! 
vel asyel 
BES) ajlol 
yao) a's 
Bre) ass) 
Jy ee! 
a oe 


ar: C7 
Se aT 
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Infin. 


cp Hy to collect 
P<) lo pour 
epalo lo prepare, make 
pra lo prick 
* Gp dew lo burn 
cpalos to meld 
eps ae lo flee 
cpl lo soothe 
cpdsles lo understand 
wydgy? Lo sell 


cAbll lo fll 

Cpe lo think 

cpt.) fo swallow 
Epel>y lo raise 
eptlxy to suppose 

cprl> lo have 

Eptlas to leave 

ees lo pass 

Bieg to loose, dismiss 


ve 


Irregulars that change (3 into , 


Imper. 


a 


Ws 
Ka 
By) 


Aorist. 
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VI. 
Irregulars that reject ( 

Infin. Imper. 
cp>| to plant a 
ng to adorn, arrange hy 
cpl to be necessary oss 
cpaadly to accept sly 
cpp fo deck S\ ys 
cpu lo seek Sym 
cpew\> to know ie 
cpr to grow Ss) 
cpr lo live wy 
pends lo wash Sab 
(prand aS to weep us ae 
eyo to resemble we 
pe 2 to view ES 

VIL. 


Irregulars in oy 
wo 2h to create wail 
wy to gather Or 
Cyd lo see Cte: 
oa a 
wos to choose we 
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Aorist. 


e>| 
el 
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VII. 
Irregulars in yy that reject C8 
Infin. Imper. 
1 Gptwoy fo accept poy 
opt F to take. Bs 
IX. 
Irregulars that change (jw into 8 
cp> to leap : i> 
Erwy to be delivered By 
cpl to be willing, want sla 
cpl to lessen ay 
Be 
Irregulars that change ae into Gy or os 
uptty to ascend cpt? 
cps to bind i) 
wines (0 Join Saad 
cp Kt lo break no 
cpwles to cause to sit down j oe 


UE peweted Lo sit down cpt) 


Aorist. 
ery 
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XI. 
Irregulars that add . 
Infin, Imper. 
wl} to be born cs) 
as: to caress exe 
eyes to open SLAs 
XIf. 
Irregulars that reject es 
wpeal to fall es 
nie one to sland es 
rk yt fo send ws 5 
rhs to place ww 
XII. 

Irregulars not reducible to any class. 
Bovell to prepare el 
Ejeal! to come ust 

wy lo be us 

cpl to rise em 

yl) to give 3D 

Ww) to strike Ww) 

ae to take yee 
and ¢. prea 
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Aorist. 


Bic 
and aes 
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Infin. 

Ep» yw lo mix, compose 
2S to do 

jie break | 

Bees to rot 

wy to die 


& 


a ; jro write 


and Epa 


Imper. Aorist. 


rr 
oe 
nS 
AS 
Seo 


Oy 


Example of an irregular verb. 


ersly yaftan, fo find. Contracted infinitive Cal 


Present Tense. 


Sing. 
wr cee Tfind. 
pa ne thou findest. 
wh ee he finds. 


Preterite. 
ail I found. 
coup thou foundest. 
ih he found. 


Plur. 
pol cse we find. 
wh cst you find. 
rniols a they find. 


ae we found. 
dunals you found. 
xl they found.. 
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Future, or Aorist. 
Sing. | Plur. 
ol I shall or may find. edly we Shall or may find. 
ie thou shalt or mayst find. Ny you shall or may find. 
: el he shall or may find. owls they shall or may find. 


Imperative. 


wy or Oly find thou. wh find you. 


Participles. 
Present, bb, Ob, or socol finding. 
Preterite, «x8 having found. 


pd Cy suey SH WI 
eke J No Sarl 
It is better for me not to turn my face from patience; it 


may happen that I may find what my heart desires. 


The contracted participles, as it has been before ob- 
served, are of great use in the composition of words, as 
Bo) tae mirth-exciting, from 2 yttal which in Arabic 
signifies mirth, and the participle of cHSO\ to excite: 
but of these elegant compounds I shall speak at large in 


the next section. 
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OF THE COMPOSITION 
AND 


DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


Oye of the chief beauties of the Persian language is the 
frequent use of compound adjectives; in the variety and 
elegance of which it surpasses not only the German and 
English, but even the Greek. These compounds may be 
multiplied without end according to the pleasure and taste 
of the writer; they are formed either by a noun and the 
contracted participle, as Gy,5 De or Ly > heart- 
alluring ; or by prefixing an adjective to a noun, as 
Syted siveet-smelling; or lastly, by placing one sub- 
stantive before another, as Nal rose-cheehed. 

Since one of the nouns in a compound word is often 
borrowed from the Arabic, aman who wishes to read the 
Persian books with satisfaction, ought to have a competent 
knowledge of both languages. I shall subjoin a list of 
the most elegant compounds that I can recollect; but I 
must express most of them in English by circumlocutions; 


for though we have some compound epithets which give a 
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grace to our poetry, yet in general the genius of our lan- 
guage seems averse to them. ‘Thus om yd) from at 
a fawn, and em an eye, a Persian epithet, which an- 
swers to the Greek édsmeomis, seems very harsh in English, 
if we translate it fawn-eyed ; Lady Wortley Mountague’s 
translation stag-eyed* is not much better, and conveys a 
different idea from what the Eastern poets mean to express 


by this epithet. 


Adjectives compounded of nouns and participles. 


esl JF gul afshan, 
Bcei5> durr afshan, 
Ges | yy gohar afshan, 
een & tégh afshan, 
esl we khun afshan, 
yl S> dil azar, 
hy) ule jan azar, 
cont WG tab afgan, 
Bl a? békh afgan, 


shedding flowers. 
sprinkling pearls. 
shedding gems. 
brandishing a scymitar. 
dropping blood. 
afflicting the heart. 
wounding the soul. 
darting flames. 


tearing up roots. 


ot) Sie sang afgan, 
os) 5S koh afgan, 


+ See her Letters from Constantinople. 


casting stones. 


. throwing down mountains. 


L 
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cSt) 3-0 mard afgan, overthrowing heroes. 
crS\ pus cambar agin, —_ full of ambergris. 
OST sy surur agin, full of pleasures. 
oy) d\yo murad dwar, fulfilling our desires. 
aril we dil awar, stealing hearts. 
in ole jahan avd, ] 
and Vt le calam ara, if 


adorning the world. 


A ctx? majlis ara, gracing the banquet. 
ae J> dil ara, rejoicing the heart. 
alyt oe dil dram, giving rest to the heart. 
Lest dps nabard a4ma, — experienced in battle. 
ay oS ruh asa, appeasing the spirtt. 
LY ale jan asi, giving rest lo the soul. 


aS wy khun alud, sprinkled with blood. 
331 he ghubar alud, covered with dust. 
any \hs khata alad, stained with crimes. 


\-,1 oS) ruh alZa, refreshing the spirit. 
\:8) Co babjat afza, increasing cheerfulness. 


WI | ye» shahr ashub, disturbing the city 2 
clegantly applied to beauty, to which likewise the 
poets give the following epithet, 


cya! yy 102 afzin, increasing daily. 
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5) ye sar afrad, raising his head. 
hy w>)8 gardan afraz, — exalting his neck. 
Bs ale eilam afroz, . 
or jy as jahavatian: enlightening the world. . 
jyy4l tS giti afroz, enflaming the universe. 
“jyy8\ &Syx-0 macrikah afroz, kindling the fight. 
‘yy yl wtwm bdstin afrdz, inflaming the garden, 
a beautiful epithet for the anemone. a 
yeh cris danish amoz, skilled in science. 
yolk Bt kar am0oz, expert in affairs. 
eel s>}0 mujdah améz, mixed with joyful tidings. 
This participle jee is used in a great variety of 


compounds. 
Bel Cat, rahat améZ, giving rest. 


Br ‘can sitam améz, full of threats. 
peel OX» shahd améz, mixed with honey. 
el) sh, rang améZ, mixed with colours, that is, 
. deceitful. 
lov! 95,3 parté andaz, darting rays. 
os) (2.05 dahshat andaz, striking with fear. 
lol or atish andaz, casting out fre. 


ol sy tir andaz, shooting arrows. ° 
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jg) Chls Zulmat andéz, gathering darkness, ° 
an epithet of the night. 

js oo) Cons cibrat anddz, attracting wonder. 

pS) colosS| iltifit angéz, exciting respect. 

Sl Ue khulus angéz, promoting sincerity. 
Sl des fitnah angéz, raising a tumult. 
pS) eles khajlat angéz, causing blushes to rise. 
pS). bee khafakan angez, making the heart beat. 

Bro) ake! irshad angez, producing safety. 
Bs) aoye mardam Obar, devouring men. 
ao) ~ ye > jan afrin, that created the soul. 
y 2 dl bar, ‘a ravisher of hearts. 
oy bile sayah parwar, bred in the shade, 
an epithet for an ignorant young man who has not 
seen the world. | 
Jay Uke eulama parwar, cherishing learned men. 
yyy? WP (an parwar, nourishing the body. 
Sh (ac eishk baz, sporting with love. 
po? CA pozish pazir, accepting an excuse. 
BES) do| turanah pardaz, composing tunes, 
a musician. 
292 cys? sakhun pardaz, composing sentences, 
an orator. 
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oc) -}4) nak! band, 


Oo) gd eadu band, 
jy «24 fitnah béZ, 


BS ) yas ecatar béZ, 
py 3,90 nadarah pira, 


compiling narratives. 

an historian. 
that enslaves his enemies. 
spreading sedition. 
shedding perfume. 


collecting memorable events. 


Se) jew! asman paywand, reaching the sky. 


ils tle cilam tab, 


Syatyd dawlat joyi, 
Cte J gul chin, 


inflaming the world. 
an epithet of the sun. 
wishing prosperity. 


gathering roses. 


CHS Ab,S, shagufah chin, cropping flowers. 


Che «st? sakhun chin, 


Je = sahar khéz, 
cylgaeg& khiish kh’an, 
lle jahandar, 
wld 4289 noktah dan, 

Wy 52,5 khurdah bin, 
why cys? sakhun ran, 

wl yet kamran, 
Sy khun rézZ, 


collecting words, 

an informer. 
rising tn the morning. 
sweetly singing. 
possessing the world. 
skilful in subtleties. 
seeing minute objects. 
lengthening his discourse. 
gaining his desires. 


shedding blood. 


‘ry ye shakar réz, 
yy es gohar réz, 
BS) (eS+\ ashk réz, 
lye ghamzada, 
\>) cus Zulmat zada, 
— wiySy rahzan, 
j= sihr saz, 
pjtoelS dilgitan, 
jywdd dilsoz, 
Se le jan shikar, 
wales yee tumr shikaf, 
(ye Wo saf shikan, 


ees < \ anjum shumar, 


Erte kar shinas, 
Cy? > shakar fardsh, 
Cry pt 39h khud fardsh, 
wee bb nazar faréb, 
jloS ke Jigar gudaz, 

ot Lue summa gudaz, 

gee zaya gustar, 
pik calam gir, 


Less dilkusha, 
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dropping sugar. 


scattering jewels. 


‘Shedding tears. 


dispersing care. 

dispelling darkness. 
infesting the way, a robber. 
preparing inchantments. 
ravishing hearts. ; 
inflaming the heart 

a hunter of souls. 
destroying life. 

breaking the ranks. 

equal to the stars in number. 
skilful in business. 
selling sugar. 
boasting of himself. 
deceiving the beholder. 
melting the heart. 
dispelling a calamily. 
spreading light. 
subduing the world. 


rejoicing the heart. 
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Nas pss kishwar kusha, 


conquering provinces. 


‘ a - ae. 
CHi 2S ,,0\ awrang nashin, sittsng on a throne. 


CH ep wayranah nashin, inhabiting a desert. 


Lia, rahnama, 
re) 2y© gharib nawaz, 
hs lay 92 barbut nawaZ, 

Lilt kamyab, 


iT. 


showing the way. 
kind to strangers. 
tuning a lute. 


who finds what he desires. 


Words compounded of adjectives and nouns. 


55) khub royi, 


Spd 854 pakizah khoyi, 


CS yg khush khoyi, 

errlosly pakdaman, 
Nal Qed khib awaZ, 
axl, (es khub rayhah, 
hI Cae khish alhan, 


with a beautiful face. 
having pure intentions. 
of a sweel disposition. 
with unblemished virtue. 
with a good voice. 

with a pleasing scent. 


‘ 
with sweet notes, 


an epithet of the nightingale, as in this elegant distich, 


Vyiheany SD Cemtlat Oe cide) 
WLI Cite Jobo JS arp0 oayre 
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The brightness of youth again returns to the bowers; | 
The rose sends joyful tidings to the nightingale with 
sweet notes. 

jes Crs> khush raftar, walking gracefully. 

Sent shirinkar, with gentle manners. 
cd? Get shirin dahan, with a sweet mouth. 
oe sl. siyah chashm, black-eyed. - 
The compounds of this form are very numerous, and 


may be invented at pleasure. 


1. 
Adjectives compounded of two nouns. 


Each of these epithets is a short simile. 


$9) CF 9) pari royi, 
VS C$) pari paykar, . 
hein ~» 9 pari rékhsar, with the cheeks of an angel. 
aS see Jamshid kulah, with the diadem of Gemshid. 
Cuysa \il> Dardhashmat, with the troops of Darius. 


jovi the face of an angel. 


pie Chee simin sik, with legs like silver. 
ue) shakar lab, with lips of sugar. 
eet by tuti guftar, talking like a parrot. 
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=) &eac gunchah lab, with lips like rose-buds. 
9) pew saman hoyi, with the scent of jessamine. 


_y wee saman bar, with a bosom like jessamire. 
os gulrokh, with cheeks like roses.’ 
us 59 1S gulrdyi, with a rosy face. 


(SyKt-e muskh boyi, with the scent of musk. 
ed) cos3ly yakit Jab, with lips like rubies.. - 
C2 pe shér dil, with the heart of a lion. 


When we consider the vast number of epithets that may 
be compounded afterthese three forms, and that those 
epithets are often’used' for substantives without a noun 
being expressed, we vst allow that the Persian language 
is the richest in the world. These compounds are thought 
so beautiful by the Persian poets, that they sometimes fill 


a distich with them, as 


et 


A damsel with a face like the moon, scented like musk, 
a ravisher-of hearts, delighting the soul,. seducing the 
senses, beautiful as the full moon. 


M 
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The particle. eS 'ham, together, prehxed.to nouns, forms 
another elegant class of compounds implying sociely and 
intimacy, as en ea 

lbs hamashiyan, of the same.nest. 
Sale hamahang, * of the same inclination. 
a;eed hiambazm, ' . of the same banquet. 
Sed hambistar, lying on the same pillow. 
ai\gaeo® hamkh’abah, sleeping together. : 
ado hamdam, _ breathing together, that is, 


very intimately connected. 


The particles \s not, S little, ana is without, “are 
placed before nouns to denote privation, as oe! & nia 
améd, hopeless, (»\ b na shanas, ignorant, ads % 
na shaguftah, @ rose not yet blown; LoS kambaha, of little 
value, ic “ S kam eakl, with little sense ; sly us? bi bak, 
fearless, gel cs? bi amin, merciless : this particle is 
often joined to Arabic’ ‘verbs; as “el us? bi tammul, 


inconsiderate, 33 cs bi tartib, irregular. 
ee 
Cty) Rc Srwieieg o 
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Henceforth, wherever I write thy name, I will write 
false, unkind, and faithless. 


Names of agents are generally participles active in sau, 
as SOO; sazandah, a composer; or they are formed by 
adding af gar, olf gir, or we bin to a substantive, as 
59) a goldsmith, aks awriler, woth a gardener. 

Nouns of action are often the same with the third persan 
preterite of a verb, as C555 dyy> buying and selling, 
Xo 5 wef coming and going. 

Adjectives implying possession or plenty are formed by 
adding to nouns the terminations je sir, ons gin, 
do mand, Sh nag, y\s War, OF _yq War, AS jue pts bash- 
ful, writ sorrowful, Kewt\d learned, Ey veno- 
mous, s\ex0\ hopeful, yy\> having life. 

The Arabic words 3 zi, Udo sahib. and _\a\ abl 
prefixed to nouns form likewise adjectives of possession, 
as (i> 9 majestic, dignitate praditus, Jee carlo 
beautiful, venustate preditus, CaS Ls) .wise, sapientia 
preditus. We may here .observe, that the Indians use a 
great variety of phrases purely Arabic, some as proper 
names and titles of chiefs and princes, and others as 

M2 
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epithets or constant adjuncts to substantives ; ‘such are the 
names yo} = Shujatud dawlah, a, os\ = Najmud’- 
dawlah, a | (yee Shamsud’dawlah, Sod) or Sa- 
rajud'dawlah, which signify in Arabic the force, the star, 
the sun, and the lamp of the state; such also is the title 
which they gave Lord Clive, =) Soy Zubdatu'lmulk, 
the flower of the kingdom ; in the same manner they seldom 
mention the province of ali Bangalah without adding, 
by way of epithet, 3d} C= jannatulbalad, the paradise 
of regions, an Arabic title given to that province by 
ey cS, au Awrang7éb. 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns by adding (J in, 
aS crest fiery, ery) Zolden, cp >e' made of emeralds. 

The termination 45\ anah added to substantives forms 
adverbs that imply a kind of similitude, as \bI3 pru- 
dently, like a prudent man, i\ 0 courageously, like a 
man of courage. ; 

Adjectives of similitude are formed by adding Lf asa, 
sa, OF (*~, wash, to substantives, as et poe tambar 
asa, like ambergris, LP See like musk, al en like 
paradise ; Wes o= like magic; Ws dant like a rose- 
hud, Crs yet or Cae like the moon. 
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Some adjectives and adverbs are formed by nouns 
doubled with the letter.) alif between them, AS toa W up to 
the brim, yl 2) yes from the beginning to the end, a \, or 


cy igF many-coloured, ° 


Example. 

Ske Layo slo day, 

cigyye Wyle Ex? days 

SIR, AW 9 ot 

ws US Flyer 5)! crs 
A garden, in which were the clearest rivulets, an orchard 
in earich the notes of the birds were melodious; the 
one was full of many-coloured tulips, the other full of 


fruits with various hues 


The two first lines of this tetrastich are in pure Arabic. 


The termination »\s fam, as well as way gun, denotes 
colour, as ell or igs rose-coloured, altd+e) emerald- 
coloured. | 

From the compounds above-mentioned, or any other. 
adjectives, compounded or simple, may be formed abstract 


substantives by adding CS, as 
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jer bashful, Sino bashfulness. 
deg tld learned, Srigtsld learning. 
NE Shaw black, . us te blackness. 

If the adjective end in 8 the abstract is made by changing 
5 into s as why new, Ee) novelty. 

Other abstracts are made either by adding | ar to the 
third person of the past tense, as jo> sight, 85 speech, 
by motion; or by, adding Us to, the contracted participle, 
ato rest, Ute praise, tbe) temptation. 

The letter | alif added to some “adjectives makes them 
abstract nouns, as ms warn, ‘ 055 3 warmth. 

Nouns denoting the, place of any thing are fomoed by 
the terminations | istin, wlddan, sly Zar, a\f gah, or 
l» ja, as 

ty \S nagaristan,* a gallery of pictures. 


* The five first of these names are the titles of as many excellent books: the 
Baharistan and Gulistan are poetical compositions by Jami and Sadi ; the Naga- 
ristdn is a very entertaining miscellany i in prose and Verse 3 and the Shakardan i is 
a miscellaneous work in Arabic upon the history of pg as to the Sambulistan, 
I have seen it quoted, but recollect neither the subject, nor the name of its biihibe, 
The Greeks sometimes gave these flowery titles to their books; thus Pamphilus 
published a treatise on different subjects, which he called | Asyasiy na a meadow ; 
and Apostolius compiled an "Lone “\) Addy a Ca of eiolets 0 ora colliectiagts of 


proverbs and sentences. 
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nolo baharistan, the mansion of the spring. 
ed gulista,.” a bower of roses. 
wl2,<> shakardan, ').“: | 
or po ied eae ees 
(yiendedeo sambulistin, a garden of hyacinths. 
wpe shéristan, the country of lions. 
etwas ginistam fairy-land. — 
Bs gulzar, a bed of roses. 
hyd lalahzar, a border of tulips. 
sGdlic cibaidatgah, a place of worship. 
l> Gols khab ja, . the place of sleepy a bed. 


The learner must eee aber, | that when these re 
are used as distinct substantives, the termination (5) of the 
plural, and 4\ of the oblique ae must be added to the end 
of them, as Mh dead = af ee 

Sing. Nom. (85 wey? = 

Obl. Vado ote 

Plur. Nom. pitas wet 


. girl with a lips. 
Jets With sweet ies 
eee ee 


The Persian verbs are, pean ded Sees with nouns 


and adjectives, or with prepositions and other particles. 
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The verbs chiefly used in the first sort of composition are 
es to do, ers9) to bring, peels to have, Roath Wo 
make, yy oy to order, wyryy. fo devour, ey>5. to strike, 
Ww» fo bear, islae! to show, pees or Os to become, 
cyoreol fo come, wy to see, pb to take, and oth to 
find. The most common of these.is i>)S which is. joined 
in all its inflexions to a multitude of Arabic gerunds or 
verbal nouns, as well as. to Persian adjectives. and parti- 


ciples, as, Wh 


, ikrar kardan, to confess. 

eps jess \ intizar kardan, to expect. | 
” ws Esey rujue kardan, to return. 

wpe tamaim kardan, lo complete. 


a Se pur kardan, to fill. 
ae fe tark pe Gandan, to leave. 


ear aan 


Thus fle 
a dso Bp ee 


Pie re in al 
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It is morning; boy, fill the cup with wine: the rolling 
heaven makes no delay; therefore hasten. The sun of 
‘the wine rises from the east of the cup: if thou scekest 


the delights of mirth, leave thy sleep. 


ood ax hujum dwardan, to assault. 
wry) S\y yad awardan, to remember. 
CAt\S Ces® eajab dashtan, to wonder. 
(rtd ge maczur dashtan, fo excuse 
Wy) Owe hasad burdan, to envy. 
wy skanc| ictikad burdan, to believe. 
wy of ghamm khurdan, to grieve. 
wy LES 9g sogand khurdan, fo siveuar. 
crs cytes y réshan sakhtan, — fo enlighten. 
wal » tar saktan, to moisten. 
Wee cole iltifat namadan, fo esteem 
a axg CsdX0 madhdsh gashtan, fo be astonished. 
osk a Suge ghamnag gardidan, to be afflicted 
yrol dd) padid amadan, . to appear. 
Cy Gylane| ihsin didan, to be benefited. 
~ orl C259 92 parwarish yaftan, to be educated. 
wa S _y\y? karav griftan, to be confirmed. 
N 
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The verbs (>) and Q>ye,% are very frequently used 
in composition, as q)>) 3 patrah zadan to call aloud, 
wee € y8 Je fikr farmudan éo consider; thus Jalaluddin 
Rozbahar, 

eh Sa 
SEER ym pty aed 
While the nightingale sings thy praises with a loud voice, 
I am all ear, like the rose-tree. 
And Hafiz, 


Consider attentively; where is a rose without a thorn? 


Some of the particles, with which verbs are compounded, 


are significant, and others redundant and ornamental, as 


wore!) dar amadan, to enter. 
we: ot _y® dar awardan, to bring in. 
CPiailya > dar kh’astan, to requires 
eral > dar yaftan, to understand. 
woel bar amadan, to ascend. 
anes bar gashtan, to return. 


w>s~) 2 bar agudan, to rest. 
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crls 5b baz dashtan, to with-hold. 
eee! ds sy? farod amadan, to descend. 
Crd (ily wapas dashtan, to detain. 
w\>_, sar didan, —_ to banish, to confine toa place. 


In the present tense of a compound verb the particle 


se is inserted between the two words of which it is com- 


posed, as eos 2 to fill. 
Sing. Plur. 
oS ey Lill oS ty we fill. 
Bt thou fillest. XS sty J you fill. 
oS cst he fills. SS 0:53 they fill. 
Sometimes the two words of which a verb is compounded 


are placed at a great distance from each other, as 
° ~_ f « 
Woes She of & Gibb Luc 
” Pat 
\bo carla 5 obly » 349 po aS 
O western breeze, say thus to yon tender fawn, thou 


hast confined us to the hills and deserts, 


where 3sd\9 _y~» the preterite Oe \S _y~ to confine, relé- 

guer, is separated by three words. The noun jo has a 

number of different senses, and is therefore the most 
N 2 
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difficult word in the Persian language; it signifies the head, 
the top, the point, the principal thing, the air, desire, love, 
will, intention, &c. and sometimes its meaning is so vague 
that it seems a mere expletive, though the Persians un- 


doubtedly feel its force. 


There are derivative verbs in Persian, as in Hebrew and 
Arabic, which may be called causals ; they are formed 
from the transitive verbs by changing (jody into .od.\, and 


sometimes into Sl, as 


owl to shine. OrASYb 
and Waolbb 


Worm) to arrive. Wyreileey to cause to arrive, to 


} to cause to shine. 


conduct, bring. 
ho 5b oR erSee SAT GT ob 
ey IY ent oleh > ge Ce ols 
O heaven! bring that musky fawn back to Khoten; 


bring back that tall waving cypress to its native 


garden. 
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OF PERSIAN NUMBERS. 


The numerals and invariable parts of speech belong more 
properly to a vocabularly than to a grammar; but for the 
use of such as will-take the trouble to learn them by heart, 


I will here subjoin the most common of them: 


7 GS yak one. 

lr = 9 do, two. 

i” a di» seh, three. ~ 

e > Ne chahar, _four. 

° 3 e4 pan], fe. 

1 3 (> shash, SUX. 

: 3 28 haft, seven. 

A c cd hasht, eight. 

4 Lb «) nuh, nine. 
} us 8> dah, ten. 
1] by. Fase yazdah, _ eleven.. 
ir oo $5\4> dowazdah, twelve. 
Me ec BS yew sézdah, thirteen. 
re XY dha chahardah, fourteen. 
Sa ay 


syply panzdah, fifteen. 
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a GEA be 


ee u' fi (? Cae c. & Cre Genre 


spl shanzdah, sixteen. 
82d hafdah, — seventeen. 
Sx28 hashdah, eighteen. 
$35.) nuizdah, nineteen. 
ew! Dist, tently. 


CS 9 Ce) bist wa yak, twenty-one. 


cs Sls thirty. 
he chehal, forty. 
slang panjah, fifty. 
Cut shast, sixty. 
d\n.28 haftad, seventy. 


S28 hashtad, erghly. 


>.) nawad, ninety. 
wo sad, a hundred. 
Wwo—> dosad, two hundred. 
uoww sesad, three hundred. 


wwojl> chaharsad, four hundred. 
owesly pangad, —_ five hundred. _ 
Qucutts shashsad, six hundred. 
w022d haftsad, seven hundred. 
Mord hegniead, eight hundred. 
owe.) nuhsad, mune hundred. 
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ee De hazar, a thousand. 


a 5 dah hazar, ten thousand. 


Ny ovo sad hazar, a hundred thousand. 


or CSS lak 


ORDINALS. 


oe nukhustin, first. 


es? dowum, 


second. 
ww sewum, third. 
po 
mie chaharum, fourth. 


em} panjum, fifth. 
All the other ordinals are formed in the same manner by 
adding e to the cardinal numbers. 


ADVERBS. 


eee bisyar, much. cs$s} AES little. 
lax) inja, here. xf - there. 
ef ae 3 S| ie os 


If I could send my very soul to that hie how trifling a 
present would it be! 
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lsu) 3) az Inja, hence. xT 5) az anja, thence. 
peed) insu, Auther. bi ansu, thither. 


LS kuja, where or whither. \S 5) az kuja, whence. — 
aS Sa har kuji keh, wheresoever. 
wate bérun, without. wy)? darin, 


: : within 
or wa yo) andarun, 


oy) tly Joly soy) 
wl Ely AT sigh 5 
The nightingales were warbling in the garden, and the 


fawns were sporting on the hills. 


oe 
ar -_ }betow VW bala, above. 2 
Or 39 ¥8 farod, 


sy Vb 5) aS 4 Vy a) 


That evil which comes from above is not evil. 


Mork b’amdad, 
Mf sahargah, >in the morning. 
or =~ sahar, 
lel shamgah, in the evening. 
($5 di, yesterday. \>,3 farda, to-morrow. 
Ud? pésh, before. Cr? pas, after. 
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ea aknun, now. soy angah, then. 
ws> chun, when. poles hamandam, directly. 


a Cis We «6 Stes 
5S hargiz, ever. 495 hargiznah, never. 


jd hanaz, — yee. ‘ol ax) baed again, afterward. 


G ta, until. ited hamishah, always. 
S50 bari, once. je digarbar, again. 
e ham, also. Sy niZ, even. 


The following six adverbs are nearly synonymous, and 


signify, as, like, in the same manner as ; 


a= hamchi, wx hamchin, 


Geis chunin, CHite® hamchunin, 
dle chunancheh, ile chunankeh. 
Ss ku, where? Vm chara, wherefore ? 


d> chand, how many? 

&> 9 5) az bahr cheh, on what account? 

wee chun, how? ‘six chegtinah, how or what. 
(Si3\ inak, behold! ct kash, would! 

we magar, perhaps. \d\e mabada, lest by chance. 

ham " | 

icaaes fHogether \a5 tanha, alone. 
and a baham, 


O 
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GONJUNCTIONS. 


9 0, Va, Or wa, and. va ham, or ju niz, also. 
Ly ya, or. 2 agar, or 5 ‘gar, uf. 
as as \agarcheh, 4s my ‘garcheh, though. 
Vel amma, 5S) lékan, (y bal, «Sy balkeh, but. 
Ox yd harchand, iSidam ~ 9 harchandkeh, although. 
Gy 2 ky banabarin, therefore. Cy pas, then, moreover. 


aS keh, since. Nya 22rd, because. 
Z Ons 
_yso magar, unless. “y= Juz, except. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


5) ad ory"4, from,by, of. _y\ abar, or bar, upon 


Lm? pas, after. Cw pésh, before. 
&) bah, or W ba, joined to the noun, fo. 


ly ba, with. cs? bi, without. 
Sho pahlawi, near. _y? dar, in. 


cS» bariy, C4< bajehat, for. 
Cum 3) at jehat, »o sl az balir, on account of. 
wee miyan, between. Sy suwi, toward. 
> 52 farod, beneath. Ly) ar, under. 
_p) Zabar, above. oe nazd, near. 
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INTERJECTIONS. 


LI aya, Lal ayha, oh! 3\ ah, ah! 
By or lx» > darégha, alas ! 


Thus in the tale of the merchant and the parrot by 
Jalaluddin Rumi, 
BP, EP G1, PS 
Bee 2 OS Old dle GL 
Alas! alas! that so bright a moon should be hidden by 


the clouds ! 


ced fighan and Copent afsos are likewise interjections 
that express grief: thus in a tetrastich by the sultan Togrul 
Ben Erslan, 

Fyyy2 ole Shey ee jy 20 

Sy dle Hr ome iy rel y 

al ayes $82 y? aS ( pogantl 

Boy, pl onug By 5 NT 
Yesterday the presence of my beloved delighted my soul ; 
and to-day her absence fills me with bitterness ; alas! 
that the hand of fortune should write joy and grief 


alternately in the book of my life! 
02 
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This great hero and poet was the last king of the Sel- 
jukian race: he was extremely fond of Fardési’s poetry, 
and in the battle in which he lost his life, he was heard 


to repeat alotid the following verses from the Shahnamah: 


FAS) Culp be 
dyy He Le blood ¢ 
mld? QF orl ot 


pho AS ab | eee 


Sed oe tel Qype Cty 
* Ned FL gm sto oo Crre) 


When the dust arose from the approaching army, the 
cheeks of our heroes turned pale; but I raised my battle- 
ax, and with a single stroke opened a passage for my 
troops: my steed raged like a furious elephant, and the 


plain was agitated like the waves of the Nile. 


* ‘These lines are quoted by d’Herbelot, p. 1029, but they are written differently 
in my manuscript of Farddst, which I have here followed. 
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OF THE PERSIAN SYNTAX. 


Tone construction of the Persian tongue is very easy, 
and may be reduced to a few rules, most of which it has in 
common with other languages. The nominative is usually 
placed before the verb, with which it agrees in number and 


person, as in this pious sentence of a Persian philosopher, 


ig wad!» ods ele SS sdd0) 5) sade ae ye 5! 
\yg 1S ssrel 5) 5 wits BN ad Cyt) Cems 2) \yy Shy Gl 
“dy LeT yd gh xb Tye LF gh SET cay 


Wherefore art thou come? if thou aré come to learn the 
science of ancient and modern times, thou hast not 
taken the right path: the Creator knoweth all this; 
and if thou art come to seek him, know that where 


thou first wast fixed, there he was present. 


* See the Bibliotheque Orientale, p: 950. 
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yet it is remarkable, that many Arabic plurals are con- 
sidered in Persian as nouns of the singular number, and 
agree as such with verbs and adjectives, as 
> cry She wore! 5 

Lb 23 Re be ole Gly! 

By the approach of spring, and the return of December, 
the leaves of our life are continually folded. 

where ¢3\y3\ the plural of (3) a leaf, governs 33 So in the 
singular. 

There is another strange irregularity in the Persian 
syntax; the cardinal numbers are usually joined to nouns 
and verbs in the singular, as |)9) 83 5 hd a thousand 
and one days. 

Vasla Cosy d,a0 6 <9) mda 

oly SY td oo Cholesky 
If the gale shall waft the fragrance of thy locks over the 
tomb of Hahiz, a hundred thousand flowers will spring 


from the earth that hides his corse. 


These idioms, however, are by no means natural to 
the Persian, but seem borrowed from the Arabs, who say, 
él) 5 a) Ks) a thousand and one nights. In Arabic 
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too a noun of the plural number, if it signify a thing 
without life, requires a verb in the singular, and that of 
the feminine gender, for the Arabic verbs have distinct 
genders like nouns, as 
dyoed) Othe Glad, Ua eae 
The rivers murmured, and the branches were bent to adore 
their Maker. 


Their cups overflowed with wine, and my eyes with tears. 


Most active verbs require the oblique case in |, after 
them, as 
\yle Jo alewey Hind $3 ofS 
VUE OB poe oe! Cts SE’ 
If that fair damsel of Shiraz would accept my heart, I 
would give for the black mole on her cheek the cities of 


Samarcand and Bokhara, 


It has before been observed (see page 19) that the |, is 
omitted if the noun be indefinite or general, we? a\> 
fill a cup; but that it is inserted, if the thing be particular 
and limited, SS \yal> he filled the cup; examples of 


this occur in almost every page. 
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All nouns or verbs by which any profit or acquisition is 
implied govern the oblique case, as 
YiRET pce Opts aS lee yb de 
Wb a> Ody whe p> ble 
Yes! whenever the sun appears, what advantage can 


there be to Soha,* but his being hidden ? 


The following remark relates to the position rather than 
to the syntax: in a period of two or more members, each 
of which might end with an auxiliary verb, the first of 
them commonly contains the verb, which is understood in 
the rest, as 

an eee oe 
The disadvantages of haste are many, and the advantages 


of patience and deliberation (are) innumerable. 


The adjective is placed after its substantive, and thie 
governing noun is prefixed to that which it governs, as 
Cee Ss, a beautiful face, ay (Ss) the scent of a rose; 
but if this order be inverted a compound adjective is formed, 
as $9, fuirfaced, Ss, ¢ rose-scented. 


* Soha is the Arabic name fora very small and obscure star in the constellation of 


the Great Bear. 
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Conjunctions which express conjecture, condition, will, 


motive, kc. require the conjunctive or potential mood, as 


PISS silo _F 

yd dg OdL Cme Opatdl 

POD (ghd Ey 93 I 

Sy Ome 9» 
If Y had known that thy absence would have been so 
sorrowful and afflicting, I would not have departed from 
thee a single day ; I would not have left thee a single 


moment. 


Prepositions and interjections are fixed to nouns in the 


nominative case, as 
eNe ' “(eet a Oe Rae ae 


Ce? 5) bg 9S lanl bla» Lele 5) shee 
(59,9 lias Jo 2 8p | 


J have heard that two doves lived together zz one nest, 
and whispered their secrets in one chamber; the dust 
of jealousy had never sullied their minds, and the anguish 


of misfortune had never pierced their hearts, 


P 
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SpSKic peed pod > oS0 9515 535 
el 8) A 9 Spee * Cag) ¢ coy? 
The spider holds the veil in the palace of Cesar; the owl 


stands sentinel on the watch-tower of Afrasiab. 


These are the principal rules that I have collected for 
the Persian language; but rules alone will avail but little, 
unless the learner will exemplify them in his own re- 
searches: the only ofhce of a grammarian is to open the 
mine of literature, but they who wish to possess the gems 


must endeavour to find them by their own labours. 


* «ve is an Arabic word signifying @ turn, a change, a watch, excubixe: 
hence (3) w~.2 in Persian, and al wy in Turkish, signify to relieve the 
guards by the sounds of drums and trumpets. This office is given by the poet to 
the owl, as that of ie 89,9 or chamberlain is elegantly assigned to the spider. Some 
copies have ~->4) instead of 3.) which reading would make very good sense, 
but destroys the beauty of the allusion. 
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A PERSIAN FABLE. 


Sees wel 


The Garpener and the NIGHTINGALE. \}/ ~s 


psy sheng » a chy Ctl th cslads eS vslsd, of 
9 Grate Sosel Wile pend ol flys oe oe) 
Gale daze Vile cled Als coy ol) dole 

Be Ne Gels 

JS) oye Cardone ly) 
2 Ay NG 3) _ BHU Op GAT Ckee ob EL yy 
J of ers: . ae = ame en 
et Si cate se be iy Gare, Sy ny 
Gur bree 


i Ke) 


ly ig 
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Bb Say Ree de low’ 19 IS 

SspV ce let 2 Ilyig? WILL 
ad ae? eel ost Salas dye lke Ss wel 
jByole sins, odle (0 JS Rie 9 Sy SM 
CF (6 S105 5 hing \y3\ 


Dot Cre 2 SG GJS aS Ly 
Dy ed 5) SLE tty po | 
eg oe *2s¢ soalie MT — ie ai 


ow 


J % het sea aes ra ‘ailche 233 


- 


3 eld wl Se pce Fs 5 els 
v2 ee as poe) 


e 
oh ed, alle Je 
Coay? old dome! opay Gbidd Ae 9 holy of hog ws. 
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Cyn ploy 9 83,5 Ke Vy) er lon y 35 Sy aly 9 
eas Sa Wy rls des Joe hele as (pp ee? 
ee ree 92S Cee eye AS lye ye 
doe 33,5 ore Cd Eli! are yo 51 Sd lle 
5) bol ye : DLE Me ye cytwegd 99 Gyo colt) 
Les) lye © solyoF d= Qo cgine 51, oe a 
Sp S dow 2 a CaS Midd 8d pd dd ped 
SN yao 282s 51 5 b ee RT iio 
U2 9 N23} WS 399 05S Cred OK Gy? jee oT 
cs? WI) toss 3 SOS yet? Lol, ay jy sole 
Sdedm ot 93599 SetS |x 9,3 od ore 9 Sly 


we 
: ae 
F ye 

= 


a 


es shy Loy Ss aay GEE , Ne eS. 
cet ore S AW oy ge elie rn! Cat Vy 
WS gh Manet Cpogae? ig) oe AF Ss Kedym ldo 
ap aaby eye 9 Sle Be (se ultyy bd? 
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ve 2 ry of eZ 

Enked OS, 9) aa 5 et 

ends (HIT OAS US,G aS yo 

dey OLY IS Soy a dy 


Sebo aS aT Vey serel SIF bia No 9 Ge oul 
J i SSE S ore) oye CAG 5 eS Hah ae 


Bes baa ac: woe <a 


as ee (yy 29'S Ne? OT Mid? CS Ct po yd 
i Or? V3 sales See Lb o51 forigce | 
Bs Ni Sah Seo ace 

Ss 


4) fly aid! 55 V5I 


= 
2S alei WU Y 
Sey BUDE 9 TH HY 
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A literal Translation of the foregoing Fable 


Tur GARDENER anv tue NIGHTINGALE. 


It is related that a husbandman hada sweet and pleasant 
orchard, and a garden more fresh than the bower of Irem. 
The air of it gave mildness to the gales of the spring, and 
the scent of its herbs that refreshed the spirits, conveyed 


perlume to the very soul. 


VERSES. 


A bower like the garden of youth, a bed of roses bathed in 
the waters of life; the notes of its nightingales raising 


delight; its fragrant gale shedding perfume. 


And in one corner of his garden there was a rose-bush 
fresher than the shrub of desire, and more lofty than the 
branch of the tree of mirth. Every morning on the top 
of the rose-bush the roses blossomed, coloured like the 
cheek of heart-alluring damsels with gentle minds, and the 


face of lily-bosomed maids scented like jessamine. The 
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cardener began to show an extreme fondness for these ex- 


cellent roses, and said, 


Amos tC Ho. 
I know not what the rose says under his lips, that he brings 
back the helpless nightingales with their mournful 


notes. 


One day the gardener according to his established custom 
went to view the roses; he saw a plaintive nightingale, 
who was rubbing luis head on the leaves of the roses, and 
was tearing asunder with his sharp bill that volume adorned 


with gold. 


wis 1G He 


The nightingale, if he see the rose, becomes intoxicated ; 


he lets go from his hand the reins of prudence. 


The gardener viewing the scattered condition of the rose- 
leaves, tore with the hand of confusion the collar of pa- 
tience, and rent the mantle of his heart with the piercing 
thorn of uneasiness. The next day he found the same 
action repeated, and the flames of wrath occasioned by the 


loss of his roses, 
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me this service, according to the sentence (in the Alcoran) 
Is there any recompense for benefits, but benefits? it is 
necessary to reward thee for it. Know, that under the 
tree where thou standest there is a coffer full of gold; take 
it, and spend it to supply thy wants. 

The gardener searched the place, and found the words 
of the nightingale to be true; he then said, O nightingale ! 
what a wonder it is, that thou couldst see the coffer of 
gold beneath the earth, and not discover the springe upon 
the ground ! 

The nightingale said, Dost thou not know that (an 


Arabic sentence) when fate descends, caution is vain ? 


AN HEMISTICH. 
It is impossible to contend with fate. 
When the decrees of heaven are fulfilled, no light re- 


mains to the eye of understanding, and neither prudence 


nor wisdom bring any advantage. 
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Ware 
, OF VERSIFICATION: 


"Te modern Persians borrowed their poetical measures 
from the Arabs: they are too various and complicated to 
be fully explained in this Grammar; but when the learner 
can read the Persian poetry with tolerable ease, he may 
receive further information from a treatise written pro- 
fessedly upon versification by a8, Wahidi, who was 
himself no contemptible poet.* 

There are nineteen sorts of metre which are used by the 
Persians, but the most common of them are Seat or 
the iambic measure, che) or the trochaic measure, 
and = a metre that consists chiefly of those com- 
pounded feet which the ancients called “Equrgires, and 
which are composed of iambic feet and spondees alter- 
nately, as dmatores piiellarun. In lyric poetry these 
verses are generally of twelve or sixteen syllables, as 

EG sib oly bo AW ab Oy9 
LU jo ad) OU ae (See Ua) oeey 
See also Dissertations on the Rhetoric, Prosody; and Rhyme of the Persians, by 


Francis Gladwin. Calcutta, 1798. 
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Babo ina | fahi k’akhar | saba Zan tur | rah bak’shayad 


v= -_ = w - -— = w - -— = w = -_ = 


Zajatdi Zul | fi mushkinash | cheh tab uftad | a dar dilha 


When the zephyr disperses the fragrance of those musky 
locks, what ardent desire inflames the hearts of thy 
admirers ! 


They sometimes consist of fourteen syllables in this form,. 


fea eolaee 


as 
Sd dla 6 C3,9 Cold -aane b 


sips Spe) Wes JF els AI 


-_ — ww — -— wv — — - 


Ta ghuncha | hi khandanat | dawlat ba | keh kh’ahad dad 


Ay shakhi | guli ratna | aZ bahri | keh mirdyi 
Ah! to whom will the smiling rose-bud of thy lips give 
delight? O sweet branch of a tender plant! for whose 
use dost thou grow ? 


or in this, 


iid RM MA a A * 


as 


CaS ng hy Sob 9? hod acteg’ " 
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-_ - ws wt - mm tes. - — he aw - = 


Gosham ha | mah bar kuli | nay 6 nagma |i ti changast 


- - w w - - ww we = vw a 


Chashmam ha | mah bar laéli | to6 garda | shi jamast - 


My ear is continually intent upon the melody of the pipe, 
and the soft notes of the lute: my eye is continually 


fixed upon thy rubied lip, and the circling cup. 


This kind of measure is not unlike that which Sappho uses 
in those elegant lines quoted by Hephestion, 
TAvneia pores ETO Cuveepeces MpeKey Tov kgov 
Toda dapeira madas Cpadwov ov "Agpodiray. 
which he scans thus, 
TAuxeia pact | Tép, STO Ov | Voopects xpexesy | Tov icoy 


Ted damer | Cu wees Ceo | dway oA | Qpodiray. 


Other lyric verses contain thirteen syllables in this form, 


OO re 


as 
wel Cy Quo ty Cd 2) luo 
a 2 es 7 a 


Saba bah tah | niati pi | ri mayfardsh | amad 


= = w = = = 5) re - e - - 


Kch-mawsimi | tarbé ash | wa naz wa ndsh | amad 
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common letters written in the Persian language, which are 
not interspersed with fragments of poetry ; and because all 
the Persian verses must be read according to the pauses of 
scansion: thus the following elegant couplet quoted by 


Meninski, 
cre ov) HB) 2p OB 8 ene 99 0 

CH 9 > B29) Joos Sy Sy Bile 
must be pronounced, 
Tabadar chi | na har tari | buwad Zulfi | tara sad chin 
Keh sazi bar | guli stiri | zasumbul pu | dah chin bar chin 
with a strong accent upon every fourth syllable; and it 
may here be observed, that the Persians, like the French, 


usually accent the last syllables of their words. 


As to their prosody, nothing can be more easy and 
simple; their vowels \ alif, 5 waw, and CS ya are long by 
nature; the points, or signs for these short vowels which 
they commonly suppress, are naturally short; and every 
short syllable that ends with a consonant is long by position; 
as ‘Vp Shiraz, (jem siimbil, 8 dahan, Gye simian: 
but the Persians, like other poets, have many licences ; 


R 
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they often add a vowel which does not properly belong to 


the word, as in the first ode of Hafiz, 


sr ses} a» a ula musbkilhi 


and Le a wols Scie danandi hali ma. 

They also shorten some long syllables at pleasure by 
omitting the vowels | alif, g waw, and ya; thus qyy ty 
bérun, which is a spondee, becomes an iambic foot when 
it is written Gyyy) bertin: in the same manner > is used 
for X> and «yd for 4543. The omission of \ alifis more 
common; so 3) is put for 3\;, and Glas for Weil, as in 
this beautiful couplet, 

ae 5) a oak, s\he cs? 

ok am 9 dy No Sar iF al 
“ Call for wine, and scatter flowers around; what favour 
‘‘ canst thou expect from fortune?” so spake the rose 


this morning; O nightingale! what sayst thou to her 


maxim ? 


In which lines LialS is used for Wat shedding flowers, 
and ‘Se for MS the morning. 
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I shall close this section with some examples of Persian 


verses from the ¢ | | poet or hemistich, to the aye or ode, 
which diflers from the 3&5 or elegy im nothing but the 
number of the distichs, of which the ode seldom contains 
fewer than five, and the elegy seldom fewer than twenty. 
I shall not set down these examples at random, but shall 


select such as are remarkable for beauty o of sentiment or 


delicacy of expression. 


Cl pao AN HEMISTICH. 
Gass Ss fev eens. 
He who plants thorns will not gather roses. 
C.J) A DISTICH. 
Aa? abbey CLE 95, dy oly 6 
cst wre GS ¢ (sen Sy 3) Sy) 2 
The caravan 1s departed, and thou sleepest; the desert 


lies before thee; whither wilt thou go? of whom wilt 


thou ask the way? what wilt thou do? how wilt thou 


exist ? 


R2 
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ey A TETRASTICH. 


Fy Cyd 03 Sdn Kus 

ES dag OS Coed 9) AE) cS! 

ee) 7 M56 aS (gins 

Endo by EbdS nd yee 5S 
At the time that the dawn appears, dost thou know for 
what reason the bird of the morning complains? He 
says, that it is shown in the mirror of the day, that a 


whole night of thy life is passed, while thou art lost in 
indolence. 


Another. 


oF Ge BUS ae 
(red 92) Sy ape ty 
Flaine S32 2351 crt? 3! 
ra ; 
Dost thou desire to be free from sorrow and pain? hear 
a maxim more valuable than a precious gem: Despise 


not thine enemy, though he be distressed; and trust 


not thy friend, if he be proud and malevolent. 
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In all the Persian elegies and odes the two first hemi- 
stichs have the same rhyme, which is continued through 
the whole poem at the end of every distich. A short piece 
of poetry, in which the two first lines do not rhyme 
together, is called &xk3 a fragment; as this elegant fable 


of Sadi on the advantages of good company, 


S39) wer p> Sgentagd a 
o~ ers wee 

pes Eps 

pra MF ure bh 

pe SS isowe od, 

2S SN oye > crptined SUS 

find SAS glad yo BS 
One day, as I was in the bath, a friend of mine put into 
my hand a piece of scented clay.* I took it, and said 
to it, “* Art thou musk or ambergris? for Iam charmed 
‘with thy delightful scent.” It answered, I was a de- 


“‘spicable piece of clay; but I was some time in the 


¥ Sapdieg > as gili khushbo-i, a kind of unctuous clay, which the Persians per- 


fume with essence of roses, and use in the baths instead of soap. 
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‘‘ company of the rose; the sweet quality of my com- 
* panion was communicated to me; otherwise I should 
‘‘ have been only a piece of earth, as I appear to be.” 
When both lines of each couplet rhyme together through 
a whole composition, it is called y4e, as in the following 
examples: 
ae) sia F Gi) cre 
7d 89 lou 2 Cds) 23 
ee a VerS Sox dS . 
SOS 3) eae ay ycep S 
Such is the nature of inconstant fortune, neither her 
mildness nor her violence are of long duration: she 
exalts no one whom she does not at last oppress; for 
she is light in her affection, but most harsh in her 
hatred. 
ee 
dyed Rats Fae)» CL) 
eee mul ate Us? , dow 
Pr cred oF OA » 199 
The happy Feridun* was not an angel; he-was not formed 


* An ancient king of Persia, highly celebrated for his eminent virtues. The 


learned and excellent d’Herbelot his made a mistake in his translation of these lines 
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of musk or ambergris. He gained his reputation by 
justice and liberality: be thou just and liberal, and 


thou wilt be a Feridun. 


29 oy SY She 
295? sty SUL S 

os (S1y)9 59 iS diy Cham 

al ouakal,> eee 

apf Cesd U dred cle yp 

ae = a case Wee 

| aoe (Sy 3 ie ee 
Ct oo S\d ise oS &S Creed 


Crane Me a Bee CIA | 

Corel yd yb oS (ie pes 
There was an affectionate and amiable youth, who was 
betrothed to a beautiful girl. Ihave read, that as they 


were sailing in the great sea, they fell together into 


(see the article Farrakh in his Bibliotheque Orientale): for not recollecting the sense 


ww 


of zy Happy, le made a proper name of it, and tells’ us that Farrakh was a man 


whom the Persians consider as a perfect model of justice and magnanimity. 
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a whirlpool. When a mariner went to the young man 
that he might catch his hand, and save him from 
perishing in that unhappy juncture; he called aloud, 
and pointed to his mistress from the midst of the waves; 
‘‘ Leave me, and take the hand of my beloved.” The 
whole world admired him for that speech; and when 
he was expiring he was heard to say, ‘* Learn not the 
‘« tale of love from that wretch who forgets his beloved 


‘© in the hour of danger.” 


These examples will, I hope, be sufficient to undeceive 
those who think that the Asiatic poetry consists merely 
in lofty figures and flowery descriptions. There is scarce . 
a lesson of morality or a tender sentiment in any European 
language, to which a parallel may not be brought from 
the poets of Asia. The verses of eleven syllables, which 
are used in the great Persian pcems, always rhyme toge- 
ther in couplets. It is unnecessary iu this section to give 
an example of the Persian sd.0¢5 or elegy, as it differs 
only in its length from the Se or ode, except that the 
Kassidah often turns upon lofty subjects, and the Ghazal 


comprises for the most part the praises of love and mcr- 


ey 
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riment, like the lighter odes: of Horace and Anacreon. 
The most elegant composers of these odes are le Jami 
and Vale Hafiz, each of whom has left an ample collec- 
tion of his lyric poems. I may confidently affirm that 
few odes of the Greeks or Romans upon similar subjects 
are more finely polished than the songs of these Persian 
poets: they want only a reader that can see them in their 
original dress, and feel their beauties without the disad- 
vantage of a translation. I shall transcribe the first ode of 
Hafiz that offers itself, out of near three hundred that I 
have paraphrased : when the learner is able to understand 
the images and allusions in the Persian poems, he will see 
a reason in every line why they cannot be translated lite- 
rally into any European language. 
ols Cd 5b 5 Ce? IF 
oils Cad jhe ab os 
ots Cad hyd Oye O62 
DEN e 5 pe Hed, 
ails Cts lac ld og 
oS 3, Uy 
ODL CdR SES 5 Cyd co? 
s 
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el nt ge ces IS eb s 
Oth Cte ly Cnet? ey 
dou |ic 0d as BO yd 
tld Cay to 0 5 
The rose is not sweet without the cheek of my beloved; 


the spring is not sweet without wine. 


The borders of the bower, and the walks of the garden are 


not pleasant without the notes of the nightingale. 


The motion of the dancing cypress and of the waving 
flowers is not agreeable without a mistress whose cheeks 


are like tulips. . 


The presence of a damsel with sweet lips and a rosy com- 


plexion is not delightful without kisses and dalliance. 


The rose-garden and the wine are sweet, but they are not 


really charming without the company of my beloved. 


All the pictures that the hand of art can devise are not 


agreeable without the brighter hues of a beautiful girl. 
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Thy life, O Hafiz, is a trifling piece.of money, .it is not 


valuable enough to be thrown away at our feast. 


The last distich alludes to the Asiatic custom of throw- 
ing money among ‘the guests at a bridal feast, or'upon any 
other extraordinary occasion: thé Persians call this money 


ys nisar, and him who’ collects it cn» ss nisar chin. 


I shall conclude this grammar with a translation of the 
ode quoted in the section upon the Persian letters; see 


Delo. 


If that lovely maid of Shiraz would accept my heart, 
I would give for the mole on her cheek the cities of 


Samarcand and Bokhara 


Boy, bring me the wine that remains, for thou wilt not find 
in paradise the sweet banks of our Rocnabad, or the rosy 


bowers of our Mosella. 


Alas! these wanton nymphs, these: fair deceivers, whose 
beauty raises a tumult in our.city, rob my heart of rest 
and patience, like the Turks that are seizing their 


plunder. 
gs 2 
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Yet the charms of our darlings have no:need of our im- 
perfect love; what occasion has a face naturally lovely 


for perfumes, paint, and artificial ornaments ? 


Talk to me of the singers, and of wine, and seek not to dis- 
close the secrets of futurity; for no one, however wise, 


ever has discovered, or ever will discover them. 


wheat 


Ican easily conceive how the inchanting beauties of Joseph 
affected Zoleikha, $0 deeply, that her love tore the veil ve 
her chastity. 


Attend, O my soul! to prudent counsels; for youths of a 
good disposition love the advice of the aged better than 


' 


their own souls. 


Thou hast spoken ill of me; yet I am not offended: may 
heaven forgive thee! thou hast spoken well: but do 
bitter words become a lip like a ruby, which ought to 


shed nothing but sweetness ? 


O Hafiz! when thou composest verses, thou seemest to 
make a string of pearls: come sing them sweetly: for 
heaven seems to have shed on thy poetry the clearness 


and beauty of the Pleiads. 
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The wildness and simplicity of this Persian song pleased 
me so much, that I have attempted to translate it in verse: 
the reader will excuse the singularity of the measure which 
I have used, if he considers the difficulty of bringing so 
many Eastern proper names into our stanzas. 

1 have endeavoured, as far I was able, to give my trans- 
lation the easy turn of the original; and I have, as nearly 
as possible, imitated the cadence and accent of the Persian 


measure; from which every reader, who understands 


music, will perceive that the Asiatic numbers are capable 


of as regular a melody as any air in Metastasio. 


Aad Eos TANS Ss ONG, 


Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck infold ; 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 


Than all the gems of Samarcand. 
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Boy, let. yon * liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say: | 
Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 


A bow’r so sweet as Mosellay. 


Oh! when these fair, perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charms display, 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest, 


As Tartars seize their destin’d prey. 


In vain with love our bosoms glow ; 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs 
New lustre to those charms impart ? 
Can cheeks where living roses blow, 
Where nature spreads her richest dies, 


Require the borrow’d gloss of art ? 


* Coldre cle) a melted ruby isa common periphrasis for wine in the Persian 


poetry. See Hafiz, ode 22. 
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Speak not of fate—ah! change the theme, 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 
Talk of the flow’rs that round us bloom: 
"Tis all a cloud, ‘tis all a dream; 
To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 


Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 


Beauty has such resistless pow’r, 
That ev’n the chaste Egyptian dame * 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy : 
For her how fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 


+ A youth so lovely and so coy! 


But ah! sweet maid, my counsel hear 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage) ; 
While music charms the ravish’d ear, 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 


Be gay; and scorn the frowns of age. 


* Zoleikha, Potiphar’s wife. + Joseph. 
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What cruel answer have | heard ! 
And yet, by heav’'n, I love thee still: 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill, 


Which nought but drops of honey sip? 


Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
Whose accents How with artless ease, 
Like orient pearls at random strung ; 
Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say, 
But oh, far sweeter, if they please 


The nymph for whom these notes are sung! 


END OF THE GRAMMAR. 


A 


CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


MOST VALUABLE BOOKS IN THE 
PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 


Oxf. The Public Libraries at Oxford. 
Par. The Royal Library at Paris. 
Lond. The British Museum at London. 
Priv. The Collections of private Men. 


. HISTORY. 
Bess pol U2 mes laos dady y QaileS” 
The garden of purity, by Mirkhond.—A general history 


of Persia in several large volumes. Oxf. Priv. 


Sab gal cold pS 


~ The history of the life of Sultan Acber, by the learned and 


elegant Abu Fazl. Oxf. 
T 
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CSS) cpl LS 
A description of tlie Indian empire, written by the order 
of Sultan Acber by a society of skilful men—A trans- 
lation of this book would be extremely useful to the 
European companies that trade in India, as it contains a 
full account of every province and city in the dominions 
of the Mogul, of his revenues and expences, both in 
peace and war, and of all the customs and ceremonies in 
his palace; together with a description of the natural 


productions of his empire. O.xf.* 


CF ly lel, 
The actions of Sultan Baber; written either by himself, or 
under his inspection.—This book contains « minute ac- 


count of that prince’s wars, and a natural history of his 


dominions. Oxf. 


Ii EP 
The history of Chashmir, by a native of that extraordinary 


country.—A very curious and entertaining work. Oxf. 


* Tt has since been translated into English by Francis Gladwin, Esq. originally 
published at Calcutta, in 3 vols. 4to. 
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The history of the lives of the Persian kings, from the 
head of the Sefi family to the death of Abbas the Cruel, 
improperly called the Great. Oxf. 

S005 Ee 

The select chronicle—This work is an excellent history of 
Persia, and has been translated into Arabic and Turkish. 
Oxf. 

hall Rolla 
A short history of Persia, in one volume, by Khandemir, a 


learned and agreeable writer. Oxf. 


Arlo 
The heart of histories. —A copious history of the Persian 


empire, written in the middle of the sixteenth century by 


Abdallatif, a native of Gazvin. 
The book of victory—A history of the life of Timur, com- 


monly called Tamerlane, written in a most beautiful and 


elegant style. 
T 2 
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. he oe o 4 
Bhs GS,> Canes Vet) 5 S05 
An account of the lives of the Persian poets, by Dawlatshah 


of Samarcand. Par. 
WS cre Spb BUY ele Bw 
Sarco lyre 
The history of the life of Nader Shah, king of Persia, 


written by Mirza Mahadi, and translated into French 


by the author of this grammar. 


POETRY. 


Shah nameh. A collection of heroic poems on the ancient 
histories of Persia, by Ferdusi. See the treatise on 
Oriental poetry added to the life of Nader Shah, sect. II. 
p. 248. Oxf. Priv. 


ala GUS 
The works of Khakani, a sublime and spirited poet. Oxf. 


Priv. 
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Ladle oilgyd 
The odes of Hafiz: see the treatise above-mentioned. 


Lond. Oxf. Par. Priv. 


The words of Sadi; containing ee Si the bed of roses, 
cinogs or the garden, and H\e4le or the rays of light. 
The two first of these excellent books are very common; 
but I have not seen the last: they are all upon moral 
subjects, and are written with all the elegance of the 
Persian language. Oxf. 

Jalouse 
The works of Ahli; containing, 
la x lawful magic, a poem. 
Nos Re the taper and the moth, a poem. 
hes OkS a book of elegies. 
olde NS a book of odes. 


The works of Jami; containing, among others, 


d)| Nake the chain of gold, a poem in three books. 
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Neal» bre ded Selman and Absal, a tale. 

dels ) Ke the life of Alexander. 

lS; dures the loves of Joseph and Zuleikha, a 
very beautiful poem. — 

yee? e ot the loves of Leila and Megenun. 
cetl> elas? a collection of odes. 
; er ook oye the mansion of the spring. - 

yal box’ the gift of the noble. 


pd) Kes? the manners of the just. Cy, 
a oln? 
A book of elegant odes, by Mir Khosru. Oxf. 


cstes co) Se Canes 
A poetical soit: lle Mesnavi, upon several subjects, of 
religion, history, morality, and politics; composed by 
Gelaleddin, surnamed Rimi.—This poem is greatly ad- 
mired in Persia, and it really deserves admiration. Ox/. 
Priv. 
El chy 
The poems of Anvari, which are quoted by Sadi in his 


Gulistan, and are much esteemed in the East. 
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The works of Nezami; containing six poems: 
— eradolss| hl the secrets of lovers. 
OS C28 the seven faces. 


oy gre > the loves of Cosru and Shirin. 
dols pie the life of Alexander. 


wee? ce Leila and Magenum, a tale. 
pl) wy? the treasure of secrets. Lond. Priv. 


dl Oey 
Pendnima, a book of moral sentences, not unlike those of 
Theogenis in Greek, by jes enodlog Ferideddin 
Attar. Lond. Oxf. 
cass US 
The works of Catebi; containing five poems: 


w2yae) Rex® the junction of two seas. 


Ws 89 the ten chapters. 
ERS 9 per beauty and love. 
ypceee 9 pel the conqueror and triumpher. 
plows 3 elnd the loves of Baharam and Gulendam. 
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There are many more histories and poems written in 
Persian ; but those above-mentioned are the most celebrated 
in Asia. The poets of the second class were S205 
Roudeki, who translated Pilpai's fables into verse ; Sider 
Reshidi, who wrote an art of poetry called _yoew| anes 
the inchanted gardens ; \§+~\ Ahmedi, who composed 
an heroic poem on the actions of Tamerlane: not to 
mention a great number of elegiac and lyric poets, who are 


very little known in Europe. 


PHL OS OP EY. 


AIS 4 
e's dee ly! 
The light of Soleil or canopus.—A very elegant para- 
phrase of Pilpai’s tales and fables, by Cashefi. Oxf. 
The touchstone of learning; a more simple translation of 


Pilpai, by Abu Fazl. Oxf. 
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dy CS be 
The Persian tales of a thousand and one days, translated 


into French by Petit de la Croix. 


Cay lw IS 
Negaristan, the gallery of pictures, by Jouini—A miscel- 
Janeous work upon moral subjects, in prose and verse. 
There is a beautiful copy of this book in the Bodleian 


library at Oxford. Marsh 397. 
A system of natural philosophy, by Isfahani Oxf: 


eb le 


The natural history of precious stones. Oxf. 


There are many books in Persian upon Geometry, 
Algebra, Astronomy, Mechanics, Logic, Rhetoric, and 
Physic; all which deserve to be read and studied by 
the Europeans. The Persians are very fond of elegant 
manuscripts ; all their favourite works are generally written 


upon fine silky paper, the ground of which is often powdered 


U 
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with gold or silver dust: the two first leaves are com- 
monly illuminated, and the whole book is sometimes per- 
fumed with essence of roses or sandal wood. The poem of 
Joseph and Zuleikha in the public library at Oxford is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful manuscript in the world: the 
margins of every page are gilt and adorned with garlands 
of flowers; and the hand-writing is elegant to the highest 
degree: it is inthe collection of the learned Greaves, No. I. 
The Asiatics have many advantages in writing: their ink 
is extremely black, and never loses its colour; the Egyp- 
tian reeds with which they write, are formed to make the 
finest strokes and flourishes ; and their letters run so easily 
into one another, that they can write faster than any other 
nation. Itis not strange, therefore, that they prefer their 
manuscripts to our best printed books; and if they should 
ever adopt the art of printing, in order to promote the 
general circulation of learning, they will still do right to 


preserve their classical works in manuscript. 


I shall conclude with a Persian ode in three Asiatic 


hands, and shall add a few remarks upon each of them. 
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I. 
Noio kh il. 


This is the onl/ form of writing that we can imitate 
exactly by our typs:” it is the hand of the Arabians, who 
invented the chaysters; and it must, therefore, be learned 
before we attemp ‘o read the other hands: it is frequently 
used by the Persians, and the history of Nader Shah was 


written in it. 


If. 
TALIK. 


This beautful hand may easily be read by Europeans, 
if they undestand the Persian language; and if they do 
not, what wil it avail them to read it? In this form of 
writing thestrokes are extremely fine, and the initial letters 
353 are sometimes scarcely perceptible. The characters 


are the seme with (or rather only a variety of) those used in 


* Types have since been made in India to imitate the Talik with tolerable success ; 
though it must be confessed, the Niskhi being the plainest, and easiest character to 


read, should be preferred for printing. See Forms or Herxern, Calcutta, 1781. 


us 
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printing, except that Cw and © aroften expressed by a 
long stroke of the reed. As the Persias always write their 
lines of an equal length, they are oliged to place the 
words in a very irregular manner: if te line be too short, 
they lengthen it by a fine stroke of threed; if too long, 
they write the words one above another. In the Persian 
poems the transcribers place both membrs of a couplet on 
the same line, and not the first above thesecond, as we do: 


a Persian would write the following verse in this order, 


With ravished ears The momrch hears, 
Assumes the god, Affects tonod. 


{t must be confessed, that this irregulariy in writing, 
joined to the confusion of the diacritical poiuts, which are 
often placed at random, and sometimes omited, makes it 
very difficult to read the Persian manuscrnts, till the 
language becomes familiar to us; but this dificulty, like 
_all others in the world, will be insensibly surmmunted by 
the habit of industry and perseverance, without which no 


great design was ever accomplished. 
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Ill. 
SHEKESTEH. 


In this inelegant hand all order and analogy are neglect- 
ed; the points which distinguish Ws from ds ¢ from cand 
€, and Q from , & and &, kc. are for the most part 
omitted, and_these seven letters, \ 33 9) 3-9 are connected 
with those that follow them in a most irregular manner. 
This is, certainly, a considerable difficulty, which must be 
surmounted before the learner can translate a Persian letter: 
but I am persuaded, that those who chiefly complain of it 
have another difficulty still greater, which is their imperfect 


knowledge of the language. 


u 
\ 


st 


K 
y Se 


sani” ’ a 
“fs \ ees zo 
; \ A “4 
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nt 


2s ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tur following Index will be found, it is hoped, of « 
| considerable use to learners, and to those in particular 
who ure unprovided with dictionaries. It is not only in- 

¥ tended as a literal alphabetical explanation and analysis 
of the extracts and authorities from the various writers 
interspersed through the Grammar, but, as a vocabulary, 
it may be employed to advantage, by imprinting on the 
ne jory a number of useful words. 

Rinay not be improper however to inform those who 
hdtemmade but little progress in this language, that, in con- 
sulting any dictionary, there is a variely of inseparable 
particles prefixed and annexed to words, which must be 
analysed or separated before the meaning can be found : for 
example, 
| Cel which literally signifies to desire is, must not 
be looked for under the letter but under us thew prefixed 


~% 


age ® 
rie 
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being the inseparable preposition for, to, in, als implying 
desire, kc. and Cs (for wl) the third person present of 
wos? to be. 

ht is unnecessary to multiply examples, but it will save 
the learner much trouble if he keep in mund, that the prin- 
cipal of those prefixed particles are, 

A the Arabic particle the. 

H (or (<2? before words beginning with \) the character- 
istic of the first future, and sometimes of the imperative. 

4) or the preposition to, for, kc. 

w prefired somelimes by way of pleonasm, lo which no 
translation can give any precise nieaning. 

Ly with. 

cs? Without. 

+) (for 5\) from, with, by, ke. 

oS (for aS) which, what. 


ese OF uo charactertslics of the present tense.— 


a 


These characteristics of the present are frequently omitted 
by the Persian authors. 
e (or cee before words beginning with \) the negative 


prefixed to imperatives. 
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&90r wy (OF cs before words beginning with \) the general 
negative prefixed to all other tenses.” 
The particles which are commonly annexed to words are 


as follow: 


The possessive pronouns 


° a! or #3 my, mine. Le our. 
oI or Cy thy, thine. > your. 


g his, her, its. C* or Cy their. 

wy) the plural of nouns having reference to living 
creatures. 

\a the plural of inanimate nouns. 

} pee the poetic vocative. 

\, the termination of the oblique cases. 

Cw the third person present of «2 to be. 

CS is sometimes equivalent to our a or one; and at other 
times after nouns ending with \ or & it marks that the fol- 
lowing noun is in the genitive case; and it is then equal to 


our of. 


* Notwithstanding the above observations, which will save the learner some 
perplexity in consulting dictionaries, many of the compounded words, and such 
oblique tenses as differ most from their infinitives, are for his greater ease 


and satisfaction inserted in this Index. 


x 
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The Persian writers make frequent use of the contracted 
infinitive; when the learner therefore cannot find such 


words AS Xu yS OF wey in the Index, let him look for 
WAY yp mm yp Ke. 
*, The a put after some words in the Index shows 


that they are of Arabic original. 


[451s | 


An Extract from the Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangir, 
written by Himself. 


ANP Gel cpolam etal joy il cepa CLG coll coblin crbbes! 
7 Gils eke 5 Os oe 1 tall jlo yo aA ge sale y 
Bid Se eka 5 comme U Lyaydy oped Guyle cenble Vt 
Vy hteh S betbat Ss ling Wj 5 Uy cat aban comet joi 
deals NSye sdeld Woes Leth eat ele coll Gu dey OS 
eye! 6 Sad L OS LUE wiay ood ly Sletatoge abe psall yes 
Sto 5 oe by ayly gly f poe thech gyry cele Lal Jpom 
rig 8 SVN ale Hil oe Il y aybed ead S ose ils alll Sf 
pes lope ples jhe csyy jh ooky enh eS ey ae S ole! sayphe 
ete (alley she pdadn datjle jay yo eis y obi y aad Ge jo 
Bye Ges AN Nyro stage pyle y cme! ally aA Sie jn, it GS 
Ge Noy Nip shy pista wl, ny NF s dyl ayey pre oS 
Sysop re Sole jI cles ob S ete Cele diye pl ple 
a ela ne eens 0 
ee? Noy decjhd ghey ye we o> SnAlS es Ceri a ely 
Ve S orm Saal jl pagsea y deg sel yo csiey lo jad Gly! 
Raby | Lek pet des te! IIS AS eed Kedah Ss ny de 


sett oly Ly Sl ays 6 pays YN oS derbedne py cortls 
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pl = ies | ail 4 |, res ol Sia) Gee dol a5 | eur ean 
pr Leet pale atl Coe S wil aGe oly y alee Jed ore 
1 s : : é : 5 ; 

raed stil Kee es 4m ees pbus Vee sry yg pacls oe al 
x phe ole Ls aly jh ow 228 ch Lele oe Gal, Fee 
BP hid 0 oi 5 pare Wo yy Che by SI x ul sols 
Fy as sty athe CLES ole lls pale ance Lo aS paged 
wt, er Sle Se eye whe Sy ally Woke Yar ail Ul yet 
wph ryle (dejo ash aS ob actly Che ot 2 ae oe 
Bes ilies elal 3 Mic Me Spit eles ao 4 j=, 2S ol Sle 
sm wey cal Ste? gail ae Wo ULS lle 5 a Sikes 
unl & ole sb nei ot li S deme LE pate sll yo tS aguene 
SS eshte Cee mile py tpebd ply cee Lat het 
Ute oe bes Gilg ls pb ube les ean pS ube ylblick 
pike prallys ot ah de LS ibys dels Gone gb 25 
cls aye AIG! ae oS payee wer bbl i ps Sold allio 
chs pel abine Cel uullyd lial $1 sace pool Jie oly y 
Hi asaet pally Cleats op le sy a Djs ete ofl eeSoals 


Loar 


A Description of the City of Agra, from the same. 


See ae rnd gedind HS anos (SIS to 3) 351 
xls costo of 
Nee le Clas, , aS dal us Sd pt! 5 te ee 5 
ail ae 5, 23 srl) CF yo 72 Od! oe cere) 
Kays eS) 3S Beas Syke ye et Oey 
Gs Cee SS ule Ll bep N58 2p 9 Me G 
WSL? CH 49 Jas as * ws! wo obp ols Ge 
Pan oS S dy) C9 yo Ce eae 
ED Le 4 S45 59 Jyh ep Cee & Ve 2 
Cmetle ese ee: S| Task at EN 509 5 S98 
Wa ghys 23 tS Leal 9 5d ee Sp SES Sp 895 4c} 9° 
a plligles LIA y dhe Fu pe Seas SS 
Sales Ai hey ALL ae woye AS} ob alls UT pt 
CS s\ptors Nog Aa yS jd AT md HE Syl y abl 39,5 
ee ee 
ODES 3 Came de bee g Stee cheb 9 SU 88s 
S li ces CS ane Cad eae AS el sale 
ee 8 yoo a ee 
ay Ss SV slyd Ne ped KT a Card Cemmeidys oe le 
yt Jae | cay SF Cel LA) ee? Ce Kirg g 
> celake Coal JG Ble ATO 4 Syl petee 
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AS Cami by wl yy2 5) SV lobe CA Dao 
ee rere bea eee a 
we Senna AS Pee fi ane wiles 
pele pes Soo coe. eccee » cree RRs Dp Raed 
ioe (S935 Spy? a Cy FeO Gy neil yl 
ded baat ys AROS S296 Wel Sire. asl 
Wonnd 
3 Sale) atl a> 85) les 
ie ore “ate ys 5 ee 


“SS a> 5 es Be eS wi S 3 sd\, ees Ties wee 

Se fre coer 5 Sly Cos} a cnblle x’ sly 
PoP Sy) 251 Eyperey slate) 226 of 9) 9) Soe 
Saas (as Oyen Seg Vegas eee: Slay ales 
om dee yb Cael SM, picaamat oud  dlorls _ jlei, 

mp a4 y2\ OS Bi eRe es sles pl ies 
ee Ui ee 5) ye tees, CS.) oS 
= oy Cte Se begs Cally hloeey y Lely 
os Fry cys ls | ea he 835 Cte CH) Ag 
Save rt Glad] A Of al Mtl 3.9 ea Calle) Gly le 
yp Cee s cular le SX (SS NF poset bye 
Bec es Caer Pa > Suey abil eb ol Gale GG 

als Jeb F315 pe ee ole Jl 


IN ix 


; x 5 
| Water, fountain: lustre. den) a, Ahmad (most worthy 
_y\ upon: a cloud. of praise) @ proper name. 
hyp a. pl. of 3 the just. ©. S\om\ a. pl. of \= affairs, con- 
cS pf colour, paint, comp. of ditions; secrets. 
oy water and cS, colour. cra! todrawa sword, knife,ec. 


ee A. Absal, proper name. oe A. choice, liberty; pru- 
ety) a. Abifazal (father of} dence. 


virtue) proper name. : y= a. end, finally ; another. 
eat a. Abilays (father of ry A. moderns; posterity. 
the lion) proper name. | al A. Adam; aman: a mes- 
c\ (annexed to words) thy. senger. 
Cost fire. cnsst fiery. \a\ a. when. 
_p| a. amark, impression. _j\2\ the 9th Persian month; 
Crw>\ to plant. = vernal. 


loa) a. pl. of Sax the eyes.| _,d1 fire. 

hye) a. pl. of > the noble, free] jl? )31 the province of Media. 
wry! A. or. yhya\care, grief.} _,) bringing, bring thou, from 
wleala. a present, favour, | (59) , 


benefit. . CAT or \\V adorning, from 
v 9 
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cred TP to adorn. 
ely! rest. 
>) is worth, from Woayy)| 
>) may bring, from com 
alt, | A. safety, rectitude. 
DS) fram, name of a fabulous 
garden wn the Last. 
5) from, 
SS M1 he set.at liberty. 
e ea liberty. 
_y\\ afflicting, from ae 
eel torebuke, afflict, wound. 
ei from that. 
Axl 5\ thence. 
onl 5h from this. 
\aua\ 5) hence. 
ye) on account of. é 
a= y2)) wherefore? why?” 
Cy ')\ on account of. 
sy) afllicted, from yy‘). 
eS) whence. 
Leh experienced, from mest 


wee) to try, tempt. 


al 


wee) from amidst. 


og! from one another. 


wy 5) to sew together. 


LV like, resembling: appeas- 


ing. 


Lx rest, both from etal 
| or Kw a horse. 

elisal A. hearing, sound. 
Sdo—e Eyal they listened. 


yl A. pl. of yp secrets. 


whe heaven. 
onal) to rest. 


CAI (annexed to words) his 


(ss) a tear. 


eat clear, evident. 


cSlust love, friendship, fami- 


liarity : knowledge. 


W521 disturbing, from. 
ory tt to disturb. 
wo! a nest. 


(ed) a. confusion, pain. 
ql bla. pl. of ae parts, 


eo e3) temptation, experieneé. | tracts. 


jos) a. equality, temperance. 


ws} 157 J 
oes sprinkling, shedding. 
qolssl to sprinkle, shed. 
~ y>44) to press. 
eps throwing, from 
wyoS\ to throw. 
clos a. pl. fc cups. 
mi \or5) A. their cups. 


Siisc| ae belief, faith. 

okie A. great; greater. 

BY a beginning. © 

whet! a. pl. of pee branches. 
Crd 5e\ to embrace. 

Se A. pl. of ye rivals, jea- 

lousy. 

CHiusxt! to cut. yl A. affirmation,confirmation. 
olsaf the sun. S| A. Akbar (greater) proper 
dolsaf or PAGE| a bottle; a| “ame. a 


coffer. 4$\ or a\S\ intelligent, vigilant 


wy} to fall. 

‘\ yi exalting, from cra ysl 

an Ore) Alrasiyab, proper 
name. 

Wid, ,# to inflame. 

_gy%\ inflaming, from the above. 

Woyytl to create. 

cwytl creating, from the above. 

\:,8\ or ¢$\,8\ increasing, fram 

wys'p8 to increase. 

ws'y2) increasing. 

Cogent! alas! 

iy >)ket) to speak idly. 


knowledge. 


oi if. Aa 95 though. 


ws! filling. Garo! to fill. 
eS | now. 

const full. 

\ a. the article the. 

Sa. but, except. 

colo)! 4. esteem, respect. 
all A. gentleness, lenity 


eee A. musical notes. 


Seed)! a. the mind. 


Wall 4. a thousand. 
>4\ sprinkled, stained, from 
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cy) to stain, sprinkle. 
be A. O God, heaven; divine. eel those. 


oda. the Arab. article pre-| jr W\ to fill. 
_j\ues! a. desire, expectation. 


\<f" there, in that place. 
ol A. OF ol<\ stars. 


al that: time: now. 


fixed to dg aid, strength, hand, 
RC: 

»\ (annexed to words) my. 

Wy bel to prepare; to be ready.| Glo) to throw, dart. 


hel preparing. j\ov\ throwing, from the above. 


lel a. security, mercy; sin- -ygyQ)) within. 
oS) y ) oY) 


S35) little. 


cerity. 
CFS.) to gain, gather 


we! he came; coming. 
wore! tocome, approach: the] «340! to besmear. 
_j904\ gathering, gaining. 


» coming, approach. 
Co! thought, consideration. 


Outs gore! coming and going. 


jeysl to-day. fae thither. 
aS! that which; he who. 


Lic) to-night. 
&&F or AS} then, at that time. 


Wray! to learn, teach. 


jyyel skilled, teaching. CRAIG to think. 
crt! to mix. CHS to excite, raise 


dl hope. jlaX-e! hopeful. SS) raising, exciting. 
ipl a. Anwar (splendour) 


_pee\ a prince, noble. 
ue Se peel Amirkh’and shah, | proper name. 
Lah those. 


proper Mane. 


che mixing, from atl By) A. pl. of. ye rivers, 


S| 


O54) or 9) or he, she, it: his, 


her, its. 

dys | himself, herself. 

Bn a voice, sound: fame. 

one A. pl. of ei times. 

Bs) devouring, swallowing, 
from 

crith,| to devour. 

ys bringing, from Gey)! 

4,9) him, her, it; to him, &c. 

calye) a. pl. of (oy leaves. 

Cab to bring. 

cS,,\ a throne: a manufac- 
turing village. 

as) A. pl. of Bq affairs, 
actions. 

cjy\ a. first: the beginning. 

corel A. forefathers, the an- 
cients. 

i=’ 3) to hang. 

Lo) a. skilful: endowed with, 
possessed of: people. 

uke (jal wise. 

9) a fawn. 
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($\ coming; come thou, from 


yoo! 

cS\ or \\ O! sign of the voc. 
case. 

all A. times, days, pl. of as? 

epeias! to stand. 

qty) they: their. ay eet 
themselves. | plant them : to them 

Boe) Oar! 

cyto! A. the right hand. 

cx) this. cykyl these. 

Lau here. 

Crass) so, thus 

genes hither. 

(sS.) behold. 

coe a mirror. 


Lew! these. 


cul nature. 
Cd 


\ with; to, for. 
ly with, possessed of: since. 
Ww a. a gate; achapter. 


yt Babar, a proper name. 


crab to play. 

dy the wind, air; let it be. 
Lue sb zephyr; a gentle gale; 
the east or morning wind. 

sob wine. 

ae a load, baggage. 

cy Persian. 

Sj once. 

= playing, play ie from 
wee 


a again, anew. 


ctl; with-hold, keep back. 


soo) a player; playing. 


poe being, be thou, from (>) 


Lib a basha, governor. 


otlb it may be; it may happen, 


from wen 


wot to sprinkle, diffuse. 
eb a garden. ees a gardener. 
corel to weave: to tinge. 


cay A. the remainder; perma- 


nent. 


sly fear, care. 
sl, pure, chaste, clean. 
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SG affectionate. 

sh more pure. 

cytlos S) innocent, unblemished. 

ayy beautiful, amiable. 

dS) gentle, pure, lovely. 

(jo a wing: anarm. 

Yb above, upwards. 

widb to strain. 

Soxel in the morning. 

spl fifteen. 

mils five hundred. 

ly together. 

oth it is necessary, from 
CR 

lol permanent, from Sly a 
foot, and )\> the participle of 


(rtd to have. 


Creel to be necessary. 
Crawly to accept. 

Syy he took or bore up. 

Cxy? fear thou, from dm 
Kewand he kissed, from cyXm9) 


The first appears to be re- 


dundant. 
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9 


2 ae, : : 
kX (pl. oh) an infant. _y2 full. 9 the bosom: upon. 
Cus for, | upon thy bosom. ) carry- 
y= A. metre: the sea. ing, ravishing, from wy 


mays A. the Iambic measure. wel? fovene 
0 A. the Trochaic mea- stg 92 I should rest. 


sure. wore! yp to ascend. 
aySy< a. akind of verse, con-| 1 Me for, because. 

sisting of lambics and Spondees. oly) arises, comes, from 
crys, A. dual of »< the two orel 

seas. Lad 3 a harp, lute. 
\, Bokhara, name ofa place.| _s3y2 a ray, splendour. 
cre? to boil. Crowle ~» to rise, arise. 
pans) I would give, from CrHa'> 53 to finish, compose. 
ioe lOve: 5\>)2 composing, completing. 
&) bad. acy bad of me. >)\3 53 he finishes, performs. 
os to or for these. cial, to raise, exalt 


wid know thou. certian ] wy to bear, carry, lead. 
might have known, from (Pad) Od)? they carry off. 


so) give thou, from wld 33,3 a veil, tapestry. 
Ojo) conspicuously, publicly. UF 19823 a chamberlain, porter. 
wore) oyoy to become conspi-| Cp», ask thou, asking.’ 

cuous. XW 93 it arrives. 
“poy accepting, from _y2y? above, on the top.or Rend. 
Gt oy to accept. Wor to ask. 


y 


Cc» 
al Sem) WE have asked. 
Cty) he went away. 
S,2 a leaf; power; arms; 


ornament; a musical instrument. 


w2yS yp to fill. 


. wr 2 to return, recede. 
CFs 5) to ascend, mount. 
duly 0 a butterfly, moth. 

gy) 2 protector, nourisher; 

educating; educate thou. 
W977 to educate, nourish. 
Chie education. Nourish- 
ment. 
way Without, out of. 
ody? together. 
eit to beware, abstain. 

_Jy2 abstinence, chastity. 
(9 an angel, fairy. 

WY ruinous, disordered, 
scattered. 

yy? under, below. 
wyt} to wither, decay. 


oa they will give up, from 


Oe at 


aoa a garden: Qu) a 


breast. 


Cw) to bind, shut. 


uy? a boy, child. 
SCs much, many. 


cagaisy it blossomed. 
ren Jet us break. 


Oo yrod A. sight: prudence. 
Sky A. lazy ; a miscreant. 
Le A. vain, fruitless. 

dx alter. al dx) afterwards. 
Le 02) second person impera- 


tive, from woo 2 to com- 
mand, kc. 


wel is to my desire. 
EES he shall dig, from orale 
0 leave thou. 

® say thou, from Crate 


3,00 it shall pass, from 


oe 
W205 


a but. 


Yo a. misfortune ; without, 
dy a. a country, region. 


ao a nightingale. 


va 
ashy but. 
CE a tiger. 
ine A. yes. 


Spe? it shall perish, from oye 
ceply therefore. 


eyey mourn thou, from wee 
oy five. sleny fifty. 
wo) the fifth. 
X) binding, compiling; bind 
thou. 
&) advice, counsel. 
creloxx) to suppose, think. 
Sooty can bind, from Crom 
_lyetoxy a garden of violets. 
dee) showed, from woe: the 
eS prefixed seems to- be redun- 
dant. 
won to be. 
(Sssd_) they were, from «> 
324) a little branch. 
Crys) an excuse. 
Ces a kiss. 
wa) a garden. 
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Wr) to hide, cover, conceal. 
esx? an owl, poe? to the owl 
(_) fragrance, smell: 
JS S42 rose-scented, Scent of 
the rose. 

&) good: in, into. To. 

ok? the spring. 

wt~,le the mansion of the 
spring. 

C= cheerfulness. 

oe because, for, on account of: 
all, every one: fortune; pre-ex- 
cellence. 

eld Baharam (the planet Mars) 
proper name. 

Sha the breast, side: near: 
the ancient Persian language. 

wc? together, one with another. 

cs? Without. 

Lo come thou, from wydrol 

wl adesart: uncultivated. 

o\e? I shall find. 


ke bring thou, from Sol 


Xwwad he kissed, from wy? ew a. white; brightness. 


v2 


us? 
aly a cup. 
ess fearless. 


wely faithless, merciless. 


Secs thou shalt learn, from 


— 


Crs 9! 

CJ A. a hatise; a distich: 
eee inconsiderate. 
Ky irregular. 

‘S\,=~ without assistance. 


oe a root, origin. 


ys? without a thorn. 
_jé=- ignorant. 

Crs to sift. 

Cras? toitake captive. 
C20 false, faithless. 


lo openly: a discovery. 


5S heartless, disconsolate. 


fy old; an old man. 

Veg adorning, collecting. 
Cru\py to deck. 

wf? without, out of doors. 
_t shedding, sifting, from 


Cow.) twenty. 
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Cx before; the front. 
_ybeted innumerable. 

_)\y82 inconstant; afflicted. 
wilh new. A novelty. 
BS the face, fort 

cee an elephant. 


~) fear, danger. 
jee) unequalled. 
Wise) to measure. 
GM) seeing. 
ne? I may see, both from 
Wo ; 
\ med or oul is? endless. 
\gund helpless, unfortunate. 
Crwse) to join, touch. 
ees touching, joining, reach- 
ing. 
(a) 
co\ or > (annexed to words) 
thy. | 
\5 until, that, in order to. 
WI heat, flame; splendour; 
strength; desire; a fever; con- 


torsion. 


o 


, 
wow to cause to shine. 
wo I may turn, &c. from 
wow to turn, twist; to shine, 
make warm; to be able. 
ES{ONE bright, shining. 
CHG to twist: hasten; wager. 
_y¥ obscurity; a hair; a wire ; 
athread; the summit. 
me spoil, prey, ruin. 
OSG obscurity, darkness. 
‘Oh A. a history, chronicle. 
Sb dark. Bsn darker. 
sib fresh, new, young. 
pas more fresh, &c. 
crass to inflame, burn. 
Jol A. consideration, specu- 
lation. 
LS let alone, leave, relinquish. 
aS Ala present ; rare, cle- 
gant. 
Bree A. prudence, advice; 
government; regulation. 
5 S05 A. a record, obligation. 


_p moist, fresh, 
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i» 
\y thee; to thee. 
dl harmony, modulation. 
C2 a, a tomb. 
wy A. order, regularity. 
os 2») thou fearest, from. 
Ww to fear. 
Sd) thou mayst fear. 


_pp A. pointing; shame, 


| anguish. 


; ease A. a beautiful man- or 
woman; a Turk; leaving, -relin- 
quishing. 

eee correcting ; arranging. 
WdXune) A. composition, in- 
vention. 

aS} caled a. or (d\s5 a3) om- 
nipotent God. : 

Choe) a. haste. 

Cals A. hanging, dependent ; 
the most elegant kind of Persian 
hand-writing. 

_}ils5 a. negligence : contempt. 
os A. relaxation, walking; 


| contemplation. 


& 
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wb bitter ; severely. 
Kass bitter in the mouth. 


(1,5 diversion; a spectacle, 


seeing. 
ale A. full, perfect; comple- 
tion, end: completely. 
legs A. a wish; supplication. 
cp the body, person. 
\+5 alone, only; solitary. 
yp thou: thy. Ss 49 thyself. 
‘on A. (pl. of ey 5) histories. 
a itis Sse tirom aeNS 
&J_) A. repentance ; conversion. 
cra tocollect; to pay debts. 
eee A. congratulation. 
ce Wretched, empty, naked, 
poor. 
yj? an arrow: the river Tigris. 
je sharp; violent, passionate. 
&J a sword. 


Mme 


bo 


a) 


(op A. moisture. 
bs A. the constellation Pleides. 


jr) A. precious: the eighth. 


© 
> a place. 
g\> aninchanter; inchanting. 
Syl a remedy. 
sls a fissure, a breach 
wy) Shs to tear. 
a\> a cup, glass; mirror. 
&ol> a mantle, robe; bed. 
cs a collection. 
oe the soul; a beautiful 


woman. 


bl souls, friends: lovers 
CS\:,2 Gl> delighting the soul. 
yple having life, an animal. 
Chas A. the forehead. 

> a. study, endeavour. 

\> wherefore, why? 
Cia > (pl. ls | =) a wound. 
Cm fortune; the world, globe. 
Bese Circassia. 

Rg ym A. a crime. 


\> or y= except, unless. 
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‘ae AS 


? 


CJiaw to leap; to seek, ex- win in like manner. 


amine. kale in the same way. 
oe an eye. Ske in this manner,, thus. 
Kees a founiain. Cum A. or A> paradise. 
Wort to taste, try. ous how many? 
. eldete I have tasted. oe o> how often? 
de> A. a curling lock. wtinae fairy land. 
ésles a kind of musical instru- his a harp, lute. 
ment, a lyre, a lute. > when (or Crus) like, as. 
CS the liver. ‘yy2,S> liver-|_y> seck thou, from Cram 
piercing. Gl, an answer. 


oe what dost thou do? ols young; a young man. 
comp. Of (tor &>) what, and the \y> youth. 


second person pres. 0 LoS: pale a. (pl of 29>) jewels. 
Ab Ke how? what? ws how? when. 
endl Me Jalaluddin (the glory &Sys when that. 
of religion) proper name. Cose> Jawini, name of an 
N= a. a volume: a skin. author. 
j= a. beauty, elegance. ceve> thou mayst seek, from 
Kedege> Jamshéed, proper name. rai 
&e> A. collection, assembly, &= what, which. : 
troops. «> leaping, from Crm> 
Gjyo> a garden, meadow. Ne four. 


_yltes- a verdant plain, meadow. Payee fourteen. 


la 


mo thao four hundred. 
whe the fourth. 


whe the world. 


L2G» conqueror of the world. 


hh possessing the world, 


X> A. diligence, solicitude. 


= 
aA 


Cem A. Imprisonment. 
cilos a. (pl. of eByrxem) gar- 


dens. 


Code A. news; an accident. 


7 A. Caution. 


8 you A. motion: a vowel. 


ck forty. Owe A. envy, malevolence. 


Cem What? Cum what isit?| Gye a. beauty, elegance. 
Cutis A. followers, troops. 
Sys? Xx what dost thou c= A. true: truth, reason. 
seek ? CS2s a. sincerity: truly. 
Z : , & J ; 
Syke de what dost thou say ? — A. a decree; wisdom. 


(4k A. science; a miracle. 


o> he gathered, from GX> 


Crm China: a ringlet. 

an I may gather, from Wo aS A. Wise: a doctor, learned 
man, philosopher, physician. 

© Mla a. lawful. 

ale 4. a bath. 

dpm A. praise. 

odlaa a. (pl. of Qala) acci- 


© 


“als a. necessity: poverty. 

bela a. arriving; completion; 
harvest, produce: profit. 

lass 4. Hafiz (a man of great | dents, news. 
memory) name of a poet. ayo A. assistance, support: a 
ie A. a condition, state: a| fortress; eminetce, mountain. 


o> A. (pl. of ea\a) neces- 


—- = A. motion, action; state. | saries, necessities: things. 


thins . time present. 


—~ 
(cies 


cle a. life: a portico, vesti- 
bule. 
chem a. (pl. of Sus) frauds. 


wlsem A. living, life; an animal. 


c 
ns a thorn. 
poo anguish, resentment. 
Crwl& to rise. 
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los God. 

lad a prince, lord, patron. 

latglad O God! O heaven! 

WK) lod 
God. 

los friend of God, proper 


the only Lord 


name. 
wel ,& stately, pompous. 


sa. murmured: fell, from 


eee pure, excellent; noble. = 


pel A. mind, heart, disposition. 
~ QUIK Khakani, name of a poet. 
ES earth, dust. 
MK a. a mole on the face. 
ale a. the Creator. 
gh a lord, grandee; an inn. 
Lal (pl. of o\&) houses. 
je A. history ; news; fame. 
Sdr& relate thou, hen 
laps to inform, relate. 
crs Khotan, Zartary. 
c\ss 4. ashamed, blushing; 
envy. 


ryy - 
(EES Ae 
* 


a blush, shame. 


3 intellect: small. 

SD ym minute, subtile; minutiz. 

ee contented. prme ys I 
am contented. CS ye content. 

am charming, pleasant. 

(we > a cock or hen. 

CHa > rage, emotion: 
tack. 


an at- 


Og buying; he bought. 
wh the autumn. 
ay Khosru, Cyrus. 
ye A. Khizar, proper name. 
4S a. amustacho; a line, rule. 
\\ns A. acrime, error. 


Z 
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jJZ2X_ palpitation of the heart. 
Cuollk a. the best part of any 

thing, the substance, cream. 
Vows a. sincerity, purity. 
wid smiling, pleasant. 
Wl sleep; a dream. 

d)\ Q\.s drowned in sleep. 

\>col\,s the place of rest; a 
bed. 

\,\4s eating, devouring. 

crules to be willing; to want. 

qld a reader, singer, singing: 
viands, victuals; a table. 

Wels to read, sing. 

s\,s ask, call, wish for. 

cols you will, from Crowle 

(gl pleasant, fair, gentle, 
good. 

_Se9> more beautiful, kc. 

jefey> most beautiful. 

Soy Gey fair-faced. 

dy or CA2em one’s self; his. 

c2yy= to cat, devour. 


dey the sun. 


\s 


Cry sweet; happy. 
lta joy be to— 
Santos sweet-scented. 
(Sy4& sweet-tempered. 


oo 


cys blood. 3p blood- 


dropping. 


(64x disposition, temper. 
wes to chew the cud. 
OLA imagination, phantasy ; 


a spectre: vain, fruitless. 


p& rising, from Crwl& or 


Woyns to rise, spring up. 
ogy thou hast risen. 


> 


c!> darkness, night. 


S> equity; a gift; lamenta- 


tion. 


ydl> to give. 


aS having, from Crit|d 
DS A. afamily; house; town. 


\j\> Dara, Darius. 


a\> J have, enjoy, possess. 
w,\> they have or hold. 
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(13 he had. Wy y9hy> to carry in, 

crt\> to have, hold. CX 9\ 59 to suspend; contend, 
Fl a wound, scar, mark. provoke. 


el> a net, snare, trap. 
eyeld a fold, lappet, or hem, 


skirt, border of a garment. 


So a tree, a plant. 
Ciw|a 5 to require, demand. 


>,> a wound, pain, torment: 


jd knowing: a vessel; sheath. | dregs. 


id a wise or learned man. 
sLI> prudently, wisely. 
sw\S I knew. 


oo $ 


(raw|> to know. 
Cv\> learning. | 
Xtgts\) learned; a doctor. 


SricJ\S learning, literature. 


Cww,> right, complete. 

C%,> harsh, hard. 

Dot 9759 was betrothed. 
So delay. 

3,9 he beholds, from 

(rl XS to view, behold. 
yey? Within: the heart; in- 


wld they know, from Crimes | trails. 


es\d snare, allurement ; a grain: 
cannon ball. 
m5 thou knowest, dost thou 


know ? 


C$ yg\5 A. dominion, administra- 


tion of justice. 
> in, above; around: a gate. 
cs (pl. of 5,9) A. pearls, 
wore), to enter. 


($ > the Persian language. 
\yy> the sea. 

Craly,o to understand. 

\xy)0 or Riy> alas 

0d the hand. 

Gye an enemy. 
seo a register, journal ; index. 
“35 a. minute; subtle, 
small; a subtilty; a minute. 

wae 
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! 


Mea f . ; 

_yS> depart from, leave. jlweda friend ; harmony, comp. 
ee ee —_ : oe 
EEN it passes away. of p> breath, and je from orale 

ESS again: another. to do, make. 

J> the heart. 3 two. 

alld ravishing, delightful, Cased A. a species of large 


con. of js and *,39\ parliciple of trees; an orchard: rattles for 
Cr" | to exalt, suspend. children. 

ass agreeable, salutary, comp.| _yg> A. a circle, orbit, revolu- 
of > and 5> (for Ss>) part. of tion: rolling. 92 Se Mar off, 


Cruu> to desire, ask, seek. distant. 
yas mistress; heart-ravish-| 2499 distance, absence. 
ing, comp. of ('3 and _\3 particip.| ‘4.3 sewing, piercing. - 
ae to have, hold. 5Ds0d for ds\42 twelve. , 
,!> heart- wounding, comp.| C-w..> a friend, mistress. 


yee and ") ya ga of Crag tO} sewed dearer, more friendly. 
burn. oves> two hundred. 

i 9 heart-deceiving, comp.of| 3,5 or 4J,5a. felicity ; riches; 
CJ> and Way part of ©%23,8 to} a kingdom, state. 


deceive. “wa the second. 
aes heart-conquering, conip.| 32 a village; a giver: ten. 
va and oss from oes to S.. fortune, fate, time, world. 
open, conquer, Kc. cies” a gift, liberality. 
a> time : breath: pleasure. Cid fear, astonishment. 


eles the brain, the palate. 29 a villager. 


\ r 


Ds s> ten thousand. 
CSS winter, first winter month, 
December; yesterday. 
> (pl. of s\3) friends, families, 
habitations: a country. 
dw he saw, from 
WAJ> to sce. 
yl sight. 
“jy yesterday. 
= another. ay again. 
wile a collection of an author's 
works, chiefly poetical: a royal 
court, tribunal of justice. A great 
officer of government so called. 
> 
32 A. possessed of, endowed 
with. 
Mle 4> 4. majestic. 
Wd gold. 
2 Phe 
Cw, a. tranquillity. 
“j\y a secret, mystery. 


cl, a declivity, foot of a hill. 


e 


a, 


G3 


c.3|, 4. compassion, favour. 
wl, to drive, banish. 
si, a way, path. 
Ww) Sly to rob, steal, infest the 
highway. 
Ax<\, a. fragrant; fragrance. 
ok A. a verse of four lines, a 
word of four letters. 
«Egy A. returning. 
ty a cheek, face; a groan; the 
sound of a musical instrument. 
handy a cheek. 
alo, a. an embassy; a man- 
date. 
Wadley to cause to arrive. 
(rw, to grow; to be delivered. 
ey A. manner, law, regulation. 
Xewy arrives, from 
Wor wy to arrive. 
kooy a line, thread. 
Oy A. Rashid (a conductor) 
proper name. — 
lus, a. tender, delicate, lovely. 
_y2y motion. 


oS 

aoe I went, from 

GR, to go: departure. 

d+, to dance: motion. 

8 A. colouring, painting, em- 
broidery: writing; a letter, cha- 
racter; arithmetic. 

SULS, Roknabad, name of a 
place. 

“yeey A. (pl. of ey) enigmas. 

cety A. he threw ; throwing. 

Ss sorrow, pain. 

oa wanton, dissolute, drunken 
person. 

iS, colour paint. 

ESAS, many-coloured, va- 
rious. 

ony coloured. 

\, 5) A. right, competent, worthy. 

Ty * the soul, life, spirit. 

as) cp) Sspirit-raising, from 
worst! | 

ie Rudaki, proper name. 

“yay « day. 
wath)» increasing daily. 
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\y 
Sore fortune, world, time, an 
age; wind, air, vanity. 
dls 1% 9 , a journal. 
(5) one day: fortune. 
wr» splendid, evident. 
Se» » more splendid. 
(Ss, light, splendour. 
eee, a garden. 
(#9) A. beauty, elegance. 
(55 or yy face, top, surface. 
‘Sey thou dost go, from cre, 
covey thou dost grow, from cri, 
y a road, way. 
wy a. herbs (in general) pro- 
perly sweet basil. 
Cris’, to pour. 
‘yy pouring, dropping. 
(randy to buzz. 


S, 
23 (for 3\) from : if 
wl) to be born; to bring forth. 
hy a complaint: a bed, a place. 


yeyyly to complain. 


e) 
4\; dew; frost, hoar frost, 
nail 
wi) the tongue; language. 
SA) A. the most excellent of 
any thing, the flour, cream. 

_y) above, high, superiour. 
oe) a wound, blow, stroke. 
\>, dispelling. 
wy to strike, hurt, impel. 
«295 to polish. 

yy gold. 
>; pale, yellow. 


BS a goldsmith. 
BS, ornamented with gold. 
wry) golden. 
(Hwy to live. 
aS from whom ? 
2) a lock of hair. 
a5 Zulaykha, Potiphar’s wife. 
wey a. the world; fortune ; 
time, season. 
alts >e') emerald-coloured. 
qe’) made of emeralds. 


je’) ground, earth. 
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Lo 


w) striking, disturbing, from 

w-) to strike. A woman. 

Ins a prison. 

Woy life. 

Sls) A. decay, misery. 
_y*) poison, venom. 

Sia poisonous. 

5,9 Venus; courage; gall. 
oly loss, damage. 

GJ’) an ornament; beauty. 
Lae’ beautiful. 

ply) more beautiful. 

da’) agrees, from 

Won) to quadrate, agree with. 
ye) under, Below 

Ve because, for. 


ce 
\.. like, resembling. 
_jalo a. a shore, coast, bank. 
cial. to prepare, make.. 
yw full of. 
“jl. preparing. 
ilo he makes, both from wis. 


Sooo a composer, performer. a2 injury oppression, tyranny, 


tle a cup. threatening. 
Gib a. the leg. . oWSrgrpnew the injured, af- 
(ale a. a cup-bearer, water- | Hicted. 
Carrier. tee a tyrant. 
SL. a. a traveller; going. es the wicked. 
als a year, age. Ra a tyrant. 
ssle a shade. Cs to praise. 
———) A. a Cause, motive. sa\= a. a kind of carpet. 


Wye to resign, commit, give} gs? a. rhyme, melody; the 


in charge; recommend, charge, | cooing of doves: 


enjoin. ; Sys” a. adoration. 
(Ss light of weight. “w= a. disposition, temper. 
hee 2 bearers of light yx” a. the morning, crepuscule; 
burdens. inchantment. 
we . a 4 
Crew to prick. MS = or Sy the morn- 
& a soldier, soldiery, army. | ing. 
Sue white. . Sys a. belonging to-the 
i> SX.aw the morning, aurora. | morning. 
jyi\n. to take, ravish. c=” adversity, danget, po- 
wt taking; a country. verty. 
cH praise, from ods cys” speech; a word. 
ow totake. Des head, end, extremity ; love, 


were to shave, erase, effacc. | desire: principal, supreme. 
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ape a. a lamp, lantern; the} (\Wele a. pure water: a chain. 


sun. Wwe a.achain, series, lineage. 


_ylp» from beginning to end. wtlw a. Salman, proper name. 
lytl lofty, tall; glorious. ace A. Salim (perfect, unble- 


w >, to banish toa place, to| mished) proper name. 


confine. FAS pee a native of Samar- 


Ceo youd to mix, compose. kand. 
ES EAN Sy an occurrence, acci-| Gye Jessamine. 

dent: a tale, song, warbling. Siew jessamine-bosomed. | 
&2%5 po wanton; astonished, chee a hyacinth. 

confused: a vagabond. cjttcuwo a garden of hyacinths 
gy a Cypress-tree; a horn. at, a stone. 


jg.» A. joy: a prince, chief. CF’ stony. 

- Cry mixing, from Cr yas d\,0 a. blackness; melancholy. 
\;0 convenient, proper. Wid to burn, inflame. 
SV yuo it is proper. cscs I would touch, rub, 
Kip d 2 of a good disposition: from 

happy, august. 


wy to stroke, rub, touch. 


Srxw Saedi, name of a poet. (S40 a beautiful kind of red 


(Re A. an endeavour, diligence | rose. 
(ga thou piercest, from jy inflaming, from Cra 
Cr2. to pierce, bore. X50 an oath. 

Doe Sakandar, Alexander. (Seo towards; a place, part, 


qo A. quiet, resignation. side. 
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dw three. | oe (for «eyi) they; their. 
Le Soha, name of a star. ls to comb. 
en tall, erect. sd jl sixteen. 
Chee thestar Canopus; name sli a king, emperor. 

ofa Persian author. ‘ dsle royal, princely. 
cee thirty. i> night. 
sleno or t.0 black. KLtsila. youth, 
cdl blackness. Co one night. 
: pas bathed, tull of water. qolxt haste. | 
Sp thirteen. bs Pee or (gle make haste. 
Oacew three hundred. craks to make haste. 
exe silver. SS (pl. yl or yt) acamel. 
\,. the face, colour. ff? 4 a tree. 
Crepe Silvered. a= A. strength, force, agility. 
di the bosom, breast. oO he was: going, from 
ape the third. wo to be, ke. ) 

: ~\,% wine. = 
all hee yt bashful. 

ctl or Cs (annexed to words)| (Sj. bashfulness. 

his, her: to him, to her. Criants to wash. 
ce a branch, twig, horn. plots SIX, Coruudor Sixty. 
tleale mirth. jx a. (pl. of ele) poets, 

\s the evening. learned men, doctors. 


s\Rele in the evening. dx a. light, flame, splendour. 
Sg 8 Pp 
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3 a hunter. Wye to number, enumerate. 
cases breaking, from cee A. the sun;. gold. 
CHIR to-cleave, tear, break. Jos a scymitar. 

Ck a. a complaint. Be A. a candle, wax taper. 
Se sugar. | &44 A. odour: nature, custom; 
Ves “» cating sugar. an atom. 

WS to hunt, take, seize. cra to understand. 
wide \, cnehiot eters gee knowing, from the above. 
yes ee CA OF WjS¢t to hear. 

Led Sts sugar-lipped. a! sds. I have heard. 
Chw Ke to break, defeat. Ndr they heard, from 
dun Shakastah (broken) the | aA 

current Persian hand-wriling. oe jovial, gay, wanton, bold, 


moe ry . 
Cr2&* to blossom; to admire. | insolent. 
We they blossom, from ‘the X-» A. honey, honey-comb. 


above. ye A. a city; the moon ; 
. Bo 
&$,X% a flower. a knave. 
CES patient. \ne insane; enamoured. 


es patience, toleration. Jr a lion; also a tiger. 


Pas you, your. S—s ae your- Spt the top band of a book. 
FN pt Shiraz, name of a place. 


selves. . 
et number; numerous. cy p the habitation oflions. 
es ye, you; to you. dept a lioness. 


° a 5 
dol a. odour, fragrance. yp a lion. 


an 9 


= 


qr Shireen (sweet, gentle) 


proper name. 


Mg of gentle manners. 


a 


»” 


Wo arank, file; order. 
lao a. purity, pleasure. 
\woa.a calamity. 

4.0 A. voice, sound, noise. 


Wyo A. fancy, image, form; 


wate a. a lord, master, pos- | a spectre. 


sessor, friend: endowed with. 
ju= wale beautiful. 
> Hate honest-hearted. 
Lue a. the zephyr; youth. 
en or che A. morning, 


aurora. 


Pent in the morning. 
Leo one morning. 


_jwo A. patience. 

ceo A. a boy. 

Cte company, society. 
é2.0° a. a leaf, book, page. 


ow a hundred. 


_y2ouo Sad-dar (a hundred gates) 


name of a Persian book. 


WS Cy no to feign. 
aw A. fasting; the season of 


fasting among the Mahomedans ; 


metaphorically the spring. 


wo A. hunting; prey. 
com do to take prisoner. 
ea 
_Sit-S A. mind, conscience 


Ld a. light, splendour. 


") 


Wb A. Joy, mirth, festivity. 
dole yo the house of mirth. 
wb A. a border, margin, 


Ds ovo a hundred thousand. | part. 


LPS Ci pe to expend, employ. 50 A. a lock of hair. 


weno a. difficult, severe. 


aye A. custom, Way, manner. 


le 
corte thou askest, from Worl 


oe 


€ allo A. rising, as the sun. 
Reo A. desire, avarice. 
WI) A. acircuit, walk. 
Ces a parrot. 

ohh the deluge. A storm. 
ce A. a fold, ply: folding. 


pb a. a bird. 
\s * 


yb a. victory. 
Cells a. darkness. 


j 


Wools a. custom, usage. 

Le) A. acheek; a tooth; an 
accident; a heavy cloud. 

tb eA, easlover. 

crits a. two lovers. 

«uslc a. the end, issue, event, 


success; finally. 
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Cie 
ale A. universal: plebeian, 
public. 
aes A. tabbasi, name of a 
dynasty of Arabian khalifs. 
slOrlec a place of worship. 
onc a. wonder, mystery, ex- 
ample. 
Ges’ a. wonder, admira- 
tion. 
Sins a. justice. 
gOS A. an enemy. 
los a. a cheek, face temples. 
an A. a wild Arab. 
(ye a. an Arabian inhabiting 
a city. 
hud yo A. a field, court, area; an 
empty space: a dice-table. 
We yo AL poetry, prosody. 
“yy A. magnificent, incompa- 
rable. | 


tec A. mirth, conversation ; 


\c a. the world, time; learned. | the pleasures of the table. 


ore ale enlightener or in- 


flamer of the world. 


(ato a. love. 
OS\9 ($e fondness. 


if ts2 


arena chastity, integrity ; 
defence, safeguard. 
_ylac A. perfume, ottar of roses. 
Ls das perfumed, fragrant. 
x3) cslae a. God preserve. 
ks a. 
knot; a treaty. 
bic A. prudence, memory, att, 
Knowledge; a narrative. 
9.22 A. punishment, torment. 
rad A. knowledge, science, art. 
Lyle a. (pl. of we) learned men. 
ye A. life. eyes my life. 
ot A. action, operation. 
pee a. amber, ambergris. 
wwoue a. a nightingale. 
rye A. a spider. 
wewlee a. (pl. of 0) vices. 


Me A. age, time; 


g compact, 


promise. 
yk A. a touchstone, proof. 
Lea A. a Vice, Crime, Stain. 


d= A. a festival, solemmity ; 


jOy. 


a string of pearls: a 


\s 
Cree A. mirth, delight; life. 


cnc A. a fountain; an eye, 


look; gold; essence: paradise. 


e 


cle a. absent, invisible, ‘con- 


cealed. 


yt a. dust; a thick vapour. 


C-Jy5 A. a stranger, foreigner; 


extraordinary. A poor man. 


hye A. a fawn. 

wl A. anode. 

ls-2a. (pl. of the above) odes. 
dust A. vexation. Anger. 
az A. a boy, servant, slave. 
rad A. care, grief, terror. 
nKyé sorrowful. 

Stuyt afflicted. 

dec arose-bud. A bud. 


Cyrgne to sleep, slumber. 


° 


a3 


walt 4. overflowed from 223 


J& a. an omen, presage. 


» 
a3 coloured. 


We 


9 9 (for Sy y8\) inflamed, 


a.34 4, a tumult, faction, dis-| from CHA » y3 


cord, mischief, scandal. 


C45,5 ue sells, both from 


_yt aA. glorious; glory, orna-| Gr, , 


ment. 
los a ransom, redemption. 
Gl A. absence, separation. 
Csycl,5 oblivion, from 
WA-Lyel 3 to forget. 
ty A. happy. 
\>,8 to-morrow. 


ceeg2y? Fardosi (belonging to 


paradise) name of a poet. 


prin 5 to send. 


&%y$ an angel, messenger; 


fairy. 


C35 A. absence; a troop; a 


sect. 

wy? to command. 

gy? below: dejected. 

Cay 5 selling; he sold, 
from 

Cr 5 55 to sell: 

wore! D955 to descend: 


E93 A. splendour. 
oles x5 to be dejected. 


CSdy? OF Gordy? deceit, from 


otis 


joey? Faridiin, name of a king 
Ci2s,$ to deceive. 

wy eeetg to freeze, congeal. 
wits scattering, from oles 
Wry! to press, squeeze. 

Cw Led 4. eloquence, melody. 
cj\x3 sorrow, complaint: alas! 


£3 4. consideration, care. 
as : 


Loyd) % consider ; Lo ya ts 


ihe unperative of aj>s0 5 


wt throwing, throw thou, 


from 


jd to throw, throw away, 


lay aside. 


Kd 5. heaven; the world; 


fourtune. 


oe 
ca A. in, into. 
Wee? A. abundance: he dif- 
fused. 


Cj? anelephant. 


oe 


UO 
sls Kaf, the name ofa fabulous 


mountain, 

os a. a form, figure, shape, 
stature. 

ce A. a cup, goblet. 

yo A. fate, predestination ; 
quantity; value; dignity, power. 

_ly$ A. Constancy, consistency, 
confirmation; quiet. 

Gy? A. contiguous, related 
to. 

dukes (pl. of sa.<5) poems, 


clegies. 


yet A. a palace. 


oo 


duc$ A. a tale; an action. 
Sduwc$ A. an clegy, poem. 
Las a. fate, death, judgment ; 


jurisdiction. 
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uss 
&xle3 a. a fragment: segment, 
part. | 
cid a cage. 
&sh5 a. (pl. colasxks) a castle. 
5A. apen. 
bs a writer, an engraver. 
hd (pl. of HS5) hearts. 
_ye! A. the moon. 
Wry,e3 like the moon. 
cjs5 a. a word, speech, elo- 
quence. 
Bt A. violence, force, oppres- 
sion ; 


power; chastisement ; 


anger. 

cls A. measure; reasoning, 
thought, advice, argument; a 
syllogism. 

al A. Station, standing; resur- 
rection; confusion, tumult. 


yor A. Cesar, an emperor. 
cs 


“SA, as, like, in the same 


manner. 
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cel a. Katibi (a writer, secre- 
tary) proper name. 
alo a like my eyes, comp. 
of Slike, lox eyes, and ( the 
inseparable pronoun my. 
woo to caress. 
BS business, object; a maker. 
mle a work-shop, place of 
business; the world. 
Nyt a battle, contest. . 
ys expert: one who labours, 
adjusts, penetrates, brings a thing 
Effective. Workmen. 
orel_ SK to penetrate, labour, 
&c. 
cla 6 a caravan. 


to bear. 


Cru! to lessen. 

cs would! 

wl2lf a house, hall, gallery, 
chamber. 

cal to dig. 

Js a curling lock. 

XJ the body ; a form, model. 

es desire, wish. 


os 


Nyt desire; the obtaining 


one’s wish. 


s\f a place. af a straw: les- 


sening. 


a“ ° . 
JS A. pride, magnificence. 


Se dove. 


= een a book, letter, writing. 
Rg where? whither? how? ’ 
craloS to melt, dispel. 

lo melting, from the above. 
alos” who? CwwlaS who: is 


there ? 


CHADS to leave, neglect. 
wdwOS to pass through. 
CHLOS to pass: to leave. 
aS 1 eet performer, maker. 
\S whom ; to whom? hire, 


rent. 


BOs) S sporting, skipping 


strutting. 


hm though. 


— . 
>s business, labour: he made. 


ips a whirlpool, gulf, pre- 


cipice. 


Bb 
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Pat ° . 
3 action, labour, profession ; et a person, any one. 


Ciaeece : : 
life. jet spreading, strewing, from 
al> a the circling of the] «j3st5 to spread, strew,scatter. 
to f eA 
glass. CPi crernS to break) tear. 


Z : 
5 breaking, from the above. 


\sS conquering, opening, kc. 


0s I made, from 


eS to do, make. 


oe the neck. from 

By: a battle-axe, mace. is to open, discover; con- 
wre © to take. a quer; to rejoice. 7 
hf a wolf. oe HES he discovers, from the 


ays warnn:~ Le ess warmth... | above.’ ) ; 
igre S Garmania, name of a CrtS to become: o2S to kill. 


place. i (Pad to break, rend. 
3 a marriage, nuptials, betroth- CHAS to scatter, dissolve. 
ing, a pledge. -, 0 jets Kashmir, name of a place. 
OS Sor 4955 lamentation, weeping. Sy he has discovered, kc. 
Cx? oS to flee, escape. from 
oo) a to weep. wW25tS to discover, open, con- 
os that, which. quer, delight. | 
aor to perform. yaa region, climate, country. 
rn S to pass. a! SxS I have suffered or 
eon to choose; to bite. drawn. 


sos select, most excellent,| 8S the hand, the palm. 
noble, glorious: bitten. 2 he said. _jeF speech. 


a 
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: , ae : 

wo I said. wialS strewing flowers. 

vo? G oe e a a 

CHE to speak, say; speaking.] CeNS a rose-walk; bower, 


(as thou hast said; he said. delightful place. 


oe ? 


a> (gul) a rose. ups rose-coloured. 

MS (gil) clay. Mm PeUs a. ipl. of 3) the whole ; 

ONS rose-water. universal. The altel works. 

SUS hair, locks. » 3 os little defective; absent. 
Wa word, writing, oration. res to insert, place, com- 


aloof Gulandam (rose-resem- | mit: to loose, liberate. 
bling, from ay a rose, and alos oS 4, perfection, accomplish- 


form, figure, &c.) @ proper name. | ment, finishing. 


3S a diadem, cap. LoS of little value. 

WAS a rose-bush. Ky less. 

ag rose-scented. Maat with little sense. . 
cA a closet, cottage, hut. aS dothou; doing, from aS 
Bes a bed of roses. - bs a boundary, margin, side, 


fH oe 
wt Gulistan (arose-garden, | part, shore; an embrace. 


: 4 
bower of roses) title of acelebrated | 2S a vault, arch, tower, cu- 


book. pola. 
OS gad a beautiful species of | tS retting, from 

red rose. oes. or oustio rot. 
CHS a rose-garden. eS a servant maid, female 
joel rose-cheeked. slave. 
ala rose-coloured. - 7 s where ? 


pn ho 
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y thou, from ort 

AS an ear. J 

Bess listen thou, from SY a tulip. 

wr SSS to listen. hyd a border or bed of tulips. 

ke a corner. wos) to move. 

nis I smote, from 4d (pl. hd) a lip; margin. 

CRIS to smite. 3 a. the heart, pith, marrow. 

35 US various,many-coloured. SL up to the brim. 

35° a mountain. ys an army. 

os a jewel, pearl; lustre, es- is a conquering army. 
sence; self-existing, Wal} 4. benignity, gentleness, 

eS who, which: since. grace, favour, humanity, gene- 

& who. rosity. 

aS the universe. js) a ruby, ruby lip. 

aS taking. «Sa lack, a hundred thousand. 


a might take, both from Syeuul) a. for the worship (of 
iS God) comp. of (} for, and (\ for 
as who is it? comp. of oe the Arabic article \ and = 
who, C~.\ third person present of | adoration. 
wae wile) a. the most precious sort 
aS or crs hatred, revenge, | of pearls ; beautiful women. 
rancour. CHS full of. SJ) a. a lion. 
crS that these, comp. of ESand| «S) but. 
col ch} a. Layl or a) night. 


—< 


{ 
ee Layla, a woman’s name. 


ee 


' (annexed to words) my. 


sLe a. water, liquor, juice. 
Le a. that, which. 
Le we; our. Sys Le ourselves. 


d 


sdle female: a woman. 

ye a serpent. 

\jLe us; to us. 

Sle a. bent, from \-0 

wosle to rub, grind, polish. 

gle to remain. 

(inte to resemble. 

ile they remain, from WwXle 

slo the moon: a month. 

cyte with. cheeks like the 
moon. | 

OSs dv~ with a face like the 
moon. 

idle lunar, monthly; a fish. 

ole A. inclining, having a 
propensity. 

\olwe lest, by chance. 
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Se 
16 geet A. extended, dilated, 


spread. 
Ce yee do not ask, from ido yy) 
co 
blance. 
(Sto a. rhyme. 
(ix a. an assembly, banquet. 
we? a. Majnun (distracted 
with love) proper name. 
Rex? a. a place where people 
assemble; a collection, junction. 
Cum? a. love, friendship, be- 
nevolence; affection; company. 


anc? A. 


amiable, dear, beloved. 


Cr gnc? A. 


soned. 


Saal A. a friend, counsellor ; 


similitude, resem- 


a friend, mistress ; 


confined, impri- 


spouse, husband, wife; any one 
who from their station in a family 
is admitted into the haram or 
women's apartments. 


trifling. 


vile, contemptible, 


ye 190 ag 


= A. place, time; oppor-| (> to die; tobe extinguished. 


tunity. 9,0 A. courtesy, generosity. 
do? Muhammad (praise- sa; joyful tidings. 
worthy) proper name. - - Cy « enamoured, intoxicated. 


ux a, affliction, disgrace. (Gri A. disdainful; rich; 
oo? a. contracted; an epi- | content. 


tome. plc A. perfumed; the palate. 
wos 4 discordant, coufused-| sadltee a. the sight. 
wy a magazine, treasury. Woe srdslic to view. 


ipower A. governing ; a governor, Cite A. the east. 
magistrate. pete A. attentive; attention. /..>. 
cose a. a space of time. (eS musk. S4Stee smell- 
Crsfo0e A. astonished, dis- | ing of musk. GrSte musky. 
turbed, € or Cl pow a. an hemistich; 


pale A. to taste; the taste,| one halfofa folding door. 


palate. _yOwewo A. a source: infinitive. 
\ye me; tome. evo Musalla, name of a place. 
am\ yo At (pl. of Cpe ye) do a. damage, disadvan- 

favours, graces. tage. 
s\ye A. desire, will, affection. sao A. a singer, musician. 
aa A. (pl. of dys) remedies,| 5 gx A. an excuse. 

plasters. Six A. abattle, field of battle. 


2yeor e>ye aman, hero; brave. Cape A. a friend, beloved. 


is\> courageously, manfully.| asytx~0 4. a mistress. 
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pore A. scented, perfumed. 
Sp8x A. reasonable, rational, 


probable, pertinent. 

Lee a. an enigma, mystery. 

(geo a. sense, idea, signifi- 
cation. 

Doo A. established, known. 

&eo A. apriest of the Parsees, 
Guebres or worshippers of fire. . 

wKapeo cup-bearers. 

‘yee the brain, head, marrow, 
substance, or best part of any 
thing. 

C.5,\20 4. separation, aliena- 
tion. 

elie A. condition, station; 
dignity ; office : residence: musical 
tone. ; 

jldRo A. quantity, space, 
number. 

S020 A. intention, will, de- 
sire. 

wie a. a conductor, mover, 


disposer. 


Big 


colilCo a. a recompense, reward 
g 
_y perhaps, bychance; unlcss. 


ce wine, - 
ce A. 2 Sailor. 


(sSle A. a 


kingdom, power, 


possession, inheritance ; an angel. 


Conse a. rays of light. 

yo I: my. S3& Gyo myself. Z 
Las A. finished, concluded. 
dX full of, endowed with. 

Spe A. a house of entertain- 
ment, an inn; any place where 


travellers rest at night; a day's 


journey, a stage. 


_ypou A. a conqueror, tri- 
umpher. 

(220 a. advantages. 

_bive a¥ a bird’s bill. 

jee do not bring, the imperat. 
of wrssf with the negative pre- 
fixed. 

Cate listen not, the negative 

umperalive Of (ydqe gee 


o A. a Wave. 
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5 \ao a wine drinker; an 


earthen drinking vessel. 


iyo A. ACAUSE; Al acceptor. 


w9jye A. melodious; adjusted, 
ila. thou knowest. 


~~ 


eo dying, from wy 
hy pee the son of a prince or 


urranged, weighed. 

enye A. time, season. 

wou A. Musul, name of a 
place. | great man, a knight. Gare \5 pee 
See hair. Mirza Mahadi, proper name. — 
yer A. firm. cee syee dost thou grow? from 
_yye* a. separated, repudiated. | Crwy 

cg see thou strikest. 


eee ee 
Xtre is it becoming? 


abandoned. 
ye the sun; moon; love; a 
seal-ring: a gold coin about 


1/. 16s. 


& acloud, a fog. 

Cry deo a seller of wine, comp. 
of ge wine, and part of Crd, 

Pe thou drawest, bearest.. 

alee I complain, from Job 

La.0 fruits. 


Cry-0 like the moon. 


cee Wine. 

we characteristic of the present 
lense. 

yet do not bring, the negative | 
imperative of wis) . io 
whee between, among: middle.| & not. del & hopeless. 
Ws pure, sincere; like. 


pel imperfect. 


see cet theu suwest, second pe worthless, despicable. 


rele do not mix or sprinkle, 


the negative imperative of cr) 


person present of jyd> 5,9) A. memorable events ; rare. 


é 
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oases pb Nadir Shah, proper 
name. 
3h blandishments; wantonness. 
S\5 gentle, tender, delicate. 
ery 
amiable. 
49045 unblown, unblemished. 
Cwltels ignorant. 


elegant, delicate, 


pols A. aconqueror, defender. 


? 
Syed is not. (eed4u I would 


not have been. 


(OY A. a prophet. 
ees I will not turn. 


ceeye do you not fear. 
w\3*5 it is impossible. 


_jt) a. scattering, dispersing. 


_y A. prose ; to diffuse, strew, 


(gts I would not have 


eb A. a spectator, superin- | sought, or leaped. 


tendant. 
a a bag (of musk): the navel. 
oS full of 
af by suddenly. 
he unexpectedly. 
Nb plaintive, complaining, 


ws A. a Star, planet: fortune. 


_y< A. grammar, syntax. 
ex’ hunting; the chase; 
prey. 


Cn” first. 
Cot” Nakhshabi, proper 


wtb to complain. name. 
al aname. \yrel thy name. | _» male. 


_slovelb illustrious; a hero, 
kel a book, history. 

w bread. 
wl a. aviceroy, deputy. 


253 a battle, war. 


Sy a narcissus. | 
pr gentle, tame ; light: soft. 
> 3 near. 

(Jip a. descending ; hospitality, 
cop A. descent ; happening. 


cc 


beat) 


La A, Niskhi (a transcript) the 
: character ip which Arabic ma- 
nuscripts are generally written. 
a A. a gale, | 
Criul4s to cause to sit down. 
oles a. alacrity, pleasure. 
les to fix, 
CPt) to sit down. 
(S52 you do-not hear. . 
Crt) sitting, from Crnds 
(s.469 A. counsel, exhortation. 
ls ‘Nazimi, name + a 
poet. f -- ‘ ” 


Tas 


ks A. the Ky the eye. | 
bys rolling the eyes, ogling. 
rae A. verse; a string ofpearls. 
W978 X to call or sing aloud, 
Cys) a. a benclit; 
ae beautiful, good; swift. 
42) a. music, harmony. , 
ct) a. soul, self; breath 5 de- 


victuals. 


sire. 


eH) A. gain, utility. 
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B 
2) A, ready moncy. 
(2 a. painting, embroidery, 
_}% A. anarration mp ett copy, 
translation. 
BY a picture, ornament ; a 
beautiful woman. | 
etary \S Nagaristan "(a gallery 
Mi pictures) ditle of a celébrated 
book. : 
FAG) subtilties, saystenen 
Chew 2S to view. 
us Ke or s& good. 
«S or s\& custody, care, ob- 
servation. 
oa preserve thou, imperat 
of cre\d0 . 
\¢ showing. v2s¢ they show. 
ws to show. 
‘49 melody, voice: stedlph. 
C\5) (pl. of. Gy) viceroys, 
&c. = 
jra\y) to soothe. — 
“\3 soothing, from the above. 


\ 


e 


ww) 


CA he (pl. ls)| 5) a favour. 


SI 45 soothing, warbling, 
from corals 
Nas a benefit. 


19 


3.) A. a turn, change, watch, 


centinel. (j>)C-y— to relieve 


guard. 

hey the spring, the early 
spring; new year. 

oP A. the prophet Noah. 

Cay) A. a complaint. 

Bye) ninety. 

yy A. light, brightness. 

yoy») the first day of spring. 

354 nineteen. 


cs» drinking, a drinker; any 


thing drinkable, from yredoad 
Ct or Crs) to write. 
Cty write thou, from the 


above. 


«J nine. 

« placing, fron 

we to place. 

ro so\3 we have placed. 


5 


C 
Ss a tree, shrub. . 
wh) hidden, from CALS 
uy? A. a river; flowing. 
CHL to hide, lie hid. 
a a pipe, flute. 
_y even, also: again. 
Cent there is not. 
Crit to write. 
Ss good, excellent. 
95 bright, beautiful, elegant. 
KS) reputation, goodness. 
ne the river Nile. 


Res 
_s and; he, she, it. 
coply after, behind, again. 
CHAD (petty to detain. 
eels A. evident. 


culsz3\, a. actions, occurrences, 


events: battles: misfortunes. 


cy Van, or Wan, name of a 


town. 


Sy>9 A. essence, substance, ex- 


istence, nature, body, person. 


cc 2 
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ae 


Cr Sym, to commit, perform, 
ceive a being to. 

ols or yy like, possessing. 

ciy9 A. a leaf ofa tree or paper. 

cjg and from. 

O29 It blows, from Woy 

C-ws he, she, it is. 

Cr, like, resembling. 

Shey A. enjoyment; arrival; 
meeting ; conjunction. 

Rte A. situation: action; 
gesture. 

ls, a. good faith; a promise. 

eds A, but: a prince: a slave. 

Pesele,sne.it; js; hen, 11s. 


a\ ty a desert; depopulated. 


5 


~® 
ae ~ > whenever. 
Aa yd or ale whatsoever. 
Sone ~ 9 OF Cam > although. 
\S,a wherever. 
AS 1S yp wheresoever. 
oS ever. 
Pang S yD never. 
Syd or Sh whosoever. 
hy a thousand; anightingale. 
Crinwd to be, exist. 
C28 eight. sks eighty. 
SH43 cighteen. 
C28 seven. S2d seventy. 
S28 seventeen. 
Js A. whether, but. 
eo and, also; together: both. 


Py 


« A. (annexed to words) ° 


their. 


at A. dreadful, terrible. 


be or oly? A. separation, ab- 
sence. 
as A. an assault; impetuosity. 
or «)\,8 every: soever, 
J or wlys every e 
lo Hardt, name of a cily. 


wets of the same nest. 
we only. 

wiles directly. 

Gals of the same incli- 


nation. 


ated of the same banquet. 


L 


pened lying on the same 
pulow. 


jrase® in the same way. 


ose or yx like, as. 


é\,¢* sleeping together. 
poe breathing together. 


jh ype an intimate friend. 

Cri-d sitting together; a 
companion. 

& all, universal. 

XKwMted It arrives, comes. 

eatrced I went, from CH, 

LaCreee always. 

go black; an Indian. 

o\Kus time, season. 

yd yet. 

\48 a. air: wind: sound. 

Ee mo, Mcevel- 

lowe € dost thou not know? 
from CPt d e 


(Paint to lay down. 


C 


by O! or. 
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. WL or whl finding, 

oy may find, both from 
wry 

Sts remember; memory, re- 
cord. 

oh a friend, mistress ; derender: 
power, advantage. 

yk O heaven! O Lord! 
comp. of \y O! and 


master. 


jy, a lord, 


srl eleven. 

Creel jessamine. 

cals he found, from Cra to 
find. 

coyly a ruby. 

Cw» (annexed to words) thy. 

ow A. the hand; aid, power, 
strength. 

cry (annexed to words) their. 

(6%) that is to say, viz. 

bea prey, spoil, boty. 

CS one. 

a a hero, conqueror; in- 


comparable; unequalled. 


°° 
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cS precious, valuable, rare. sy one day, 


&\9S inestimable, rare. « (annexed to words) my. 
eg one moment, «ytd Yemen, Arabia the happy. 
sO) one or two, a few. Ww) Joseph. 


od one another, - 


THE END. 
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